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THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR! 


OTTO JESPERSEN 

In discussions about the teaching of grammar at school, as 
it was in former times and is still, to a great extent, the adjectives 
that are most often put in requisition are dull, uninteresting, too 
difficult, abstract, useless; and to this the student of historical gram- 
mar and of the modern science of language will feel inclined to add 
the complaint that grammar as usually taught has not kept abreast 
with recent research and is thus unscientific. On the whole, not 
a bad budget of complaints, especially as we are bound to admit 
that they are not wholly devoid of truth, and that the teaching of 
grammar really leaves much to be desired. If now we want to 
find out what would be the ideal of such teaching, we have only 
to apply the opposite adjectives and to say that the teaching of 
grammar should be made as interesting and stimulating as possible, 
as easy and simple as possible, concrete instead of abstract, useful 
and at the same time scientifically sound. The question before 
us is how to attain that ideal, or rather, as we must allow for human 
imperfection, how to approach that ideal. 

Some very interesting remarks on our problem are found in 
the extremely valuable report on the Teaching of English in England, 
published by the Departmental Committee in 1921, and I beg 
leave to take their report as the starting point of what I have to 

*(Readers who are more interested in practical conclusions than the grounds on 
which they are based might profitably begin their consideration of this article on 


page 172.—Eprror.] 
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162 THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
say myself on the question. The committee begin by saying that 
though the structure of the English language has changed consider- 
ably from the system found in its earlier stages and in such cognate 
languages as Latin and Greek, the structure of our thought remains 
the same; therefore there is a grammar which can be taught through 
the medium of the English language. But this grammar is not 
“English” grammar, it is pure grammar; it is concerned with the 
essential modes of thought of all peoples, whatever languages they 
may speak. And because it is pure grammar, because it deals with 
laws which are of universal application, because it is independent 
of grammatical forms, this kind of grammar is the true introduction 
to linguistic study, whatever foreign language may be taken up 
later. The committee, therefore, strongly advocate the teaching 
of ‘‘pure grammar, a grammar of function, not of form,’ and say 
that it must be closely allied with phonetics, and that the termin- 
ology employed should be that common to the grammars of all 
languages—i.e., that recommended in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Terminology.’ 

I shall now try to subject these various points to a critical 
examination. In the first place, I must express my feeling of 
joy and gratitude at the unconditional recognition of the importance 
of phonetics. Here we have something that has been shamefully 
neglected by most teachers and which can be made very valuable 
indeed. Even comparatively small children will take an intelligent 
interest in the way in which their own speech-sounds are produced; 
you may make them undertake voyages of discovery in the way 
their lips and tongue are used to form consonants and vowels; 
they can find out much for themselves and may even be led to 
build up a systematic scheme of all the principal sounds found in 
their own language. ‘This study is much more interesting than any 
amount of spelling lessons, because the children can be made to see 
the reasons for things, which they cannot in the irrational and 
nearly always purely arbitrary rules governing our traditional 
spelling. And not only is this study of phonetics interesting; 
it is also useful as leading naturally to a clearer and more distinct 

t This refers to a British committee, not the American one of which most Journal 
readers would think. [Eprror.] 
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enunciation in reading aloud and in talking, and thus paving the 
way for one of the most important fine arts, the art of fine speech 
or “‘elocution.” 

3ut let me here at once emphasize that the phonetics taught 
should not be ‘“‘pure phonetics’”—.e., the phonetics common to 
all languages, whatever their sound-systems. ‘Taught in this way, 
phonetics would necessarily become dry and abstract and be of 
no practical use whatever. No, the phonetics taught in school 
should be as concrete as possible, should deal first and foremost 
with the sounds found in the pupils’ own speech and in the language 
which they hear every day. Their own local dialect, and the 
“received”? or “‘standard”’ pronunciation of their teachers must 
be taken as the basis of analysis; but then that basis, if examined 
in the true scientific spirit—though without the use of the learned 
terminology of the scientific phonetician—will form an extremely 
valuable fundament on which to build, when at a later stage the 
pupil comes to take up the study of French or of any other foreign 
tongue. That, however, is outside my task today, and I will 
resume by saying that the first vivifying element to be brought 
into the teaching of grammar is the study of sounds in preference 
to letters. 

Next we come to that part of grammar which is more imme- 
diately concerned with the structure of our thought. Unfor- 
tunately, the committee give only the vaguest hints as to what 
they would include in the pure grammar they want to teach, 
mentioning only the facts that sentences contain subjects and predi- 
cates, and that, as they say cautiously, most of our words can be 
classified in the time-honoured “parts of speech.”’ I may be too 
pessimistic, but I am afraid that this will lead to laying too much 
stress on definitions in the first teaching of grammar, and if there 
is one thing I dislike in grammar, it is definitions of the kind too 
frequently met with in textbooks. They are neither exhaustive 
nor true; they have not, and cannot have, the precision and clear- 
ness of the definitions found in textbooks of mathematics, and it 
is extremely easy to pick holes in them. “A sentence is a group of 
words which makes sense’: why a group of words? Isn’t Go/ or 
Stop! a sentence in itself? Why ‘‘makes sense’? He is older 
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than his father or The moon was made of green cheese—these groups 
of words make nonsense, but nevertheless both sayings are perfect 
sentences from the grammatical point of view. “A verb is a word 
by means of which something is said of a person or thing’’: well, 
if I say “You fool!’ I certainly do say something about the person 
thus addressed without, however, using any verb, and if I amplify 
the sentence into ‘You are a fool” it is not the empty verb are 
but the predicative fool by means of which something is said about 
that person. And thus we might go on with all the definitions 
found even in the best grammars: they are unsatisfactory all of 
them, and I do not think they are necessary. When children 
begin to learn about cats and dogs, they do not start with the defini- 
tion of what a cat is or what a dog is, but they are shown first one 
cat and told that that is a cat, and then another, and so on, till 
they have no difficulty in recognizing a cat when they see one, 
and the want of any definition does not prevent them from learning 
a good many facts concerning cats. The same method may just 
as well be used with regard to substantives and adjectives, etc. 
But I may be wrong—I hope I am wrong—in my apprehension 
that those who want to teach pure grammar will pay too much 
attention to definitions. It remains to ask, what can be the con- 
tents of that pure grammar which is said to be common to all 
languages and to illustrate the essential modes of thought of all 
peoples ? 

In the eighteenth century, it was customary to talk about 
“philosophical grammar” or “natural grammar,’’ which was sup- 
posed to be common to all languages or to be a kind of common 
denominator to which all the particular grammars of individual 
languages could and should be reduced, or as Diderot expresses 
it, “there is a general grammar, and then exceptions in every lan- 
guage, which are called idiotisms,”’ or, as we should now say, idomatic 
expressions. In the last century or so the tendency has been rather 
to emphasize the diversity of human speech and therefore to deny 
the existence of any universal grammar, but now the idea is coming 
back, beautified by the name of “pure grammar.” Now it is clear 
that grammatical forms vary from language to language, and there- 
fore pure grammar is identified with a grammar of function. The 
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problem thus is reduced to this: can grammatical function be 
imagined and taught apart from grammatical form, and is 
grammatical function universal, that is, common to all mankind ? 
Both these questions I should feel inclined to answer in the 
negative. 

Rightly considered, we have not in grammar a twofold division, 
form and function, but a threefold division, (a) form, (6) function, 
and (c) inner meaning. There are three classes of categories, 
(a) formal categories, (b) syntactic categories, and (c) categories of 
meaning, or, as we may call them, notional categories. In the first 
main division of grammar, morphology, we must keep together 
what from a purely formal point of view is the same thing, i.e., the 
same form—ending, prefix, vowel-modification, or whatever it may 
be—no matter in what word it is used. 

In English grammar, for instance, we have to deal with the 
ordinary s-ending with its three phonetic varieties, voiced [z] in 
bags, voiceless [s] in backs, and a full syllable [zz] in kisses. From 
a purely formal point of view this ending is the same, whether 
it serves to make a substantive into a plural, as in hats, bats, cats, 
etc., or to form a genitive, as in Robert’s, the count’s, Jack’s, or to 
make a verb into the third person singular of the present tense, as 
in takes, sits, etc. Similarly we have one and the same formal 
change when the singular foot is made into the plural feet, and 
when the substantive food is made into the verb feed. Thus 
the same form, or the same formal change, often serves different 
purposes, and it is the business of morphology not only to classify 
the forms, but also to state what the functions of these forms are, 
always looking at them from without, from the outer form. But 
I think that in morphology thus considered word-order should 
also enter, for if we compare the two sentences “‘ Jack loves Jill”’ 
and “Jill loves Jack,” the two functions of subject and object 
are unmistakably indicated in the outward form of the sentences, 
though there is nothing in the forms of the names Jack and Jill 
themselves to indicate those functions, as there would be in Latin 
and many other languages. 

In the second chief division of grammar, which we may call 
syntax, though it does not exactly cover what is usually designated 
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by that name, we deal with exactly the same grammatical facts 
as in morphology, only instead of looking at them from without, 
i.e., from the point of view of form (a), we here look at them from 
within, i.e., from the point of view of function (6). Here we start 
from such a function as that of plurals in the substantives, and bring 
together the various ways in which the plural is formed, by the 
s-ending as in the examples given above, by -en in oxen, by vowel- 
change in feet and men, by a combination of vowel-change and 
ending in children and by the unchanged form of the singular 
as in sheep. But the rules for using all these plurals are the same, 
no matter how they are formed. In another part of our syntax 
we speak of superlatives, stating first the various ways in which 
they are formed, which in morphology are placed in different chap- 
ters: sweetest under the ending -est, best under change of kernel, 
and most natural under the form-word most; but in syntax we have 
also to define what is meant by superlative, in whatever way formed, 
and delimit its use as against that of the comparative. These 
examples may illustrate the fact that the same form may serve for 
different functions, and that inversely the same function may 
correspond to different forms. 

So far, however, we have spoken of two classes of categories 
only—forms (a), and functions (6). It remains to say something 
about the third class of categories, inner or notional meaning(c) 
In our analysis of grammatical phenomena we make use of such 
well-known terms as singular and plural, nominative, participle, 
infinitive, etc. Each of these terms denotes one function, but it 
is not always true that one and the same meaning is attached to 
the same function. ‘Take, for instance, the imperative. In English, 
the formation of the imperative is simplicity itself, for the unchanged 
kernel or common form of the verb, which is also used for the infini- 
tive and various other functions, serves as an imperative as well— 
e.g., “Go!” and ‘‘Take!”’ In other languages we have special 
endings, varying sometimes according to the person and number 
e.g., French donne, donnons, donnez), sometimes also according to 
the tense of the imperative (e.g., Latin es, esto. The meaning 
attached to the imperative may generally be stated to be a request, 
which may range from a command or order to those milder requests 
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which are expressed by such terms as demands, solicitations, 
invitations, injunctions, implorations, prayers, supplications, and 
offers —which of these is meant in each separate case is sometimes 
evident from the tone in which the imperative is spoken, sometimes 
from the words themselves or from the whole situation. But 
what concerns us here is that the two things, the function (impera- 
tive) and the meaning (request) do not cover the same ground: 
on the one hand we have requests that are not expressed by means 
of an imperative—e.g., “Hats off!’’ or “ You will pack at once and 
leave this house!” or “‘ Would you mind passing the salt!” etc. On 
the other hand we have imperatives without the meaning of a 
request—e.g., Hamlet’s “Use every man after his desert, and who 
should ‘scape whipping’’, is equivalent to “if you use er 
In some, though unfortunately not in all cases, it is possible 
neatly to keep syntactic function (b) and inner meaning (c) apart 
by means of different terms. Thus we have in Latin and German 
the syntactic category gender with the three subdivisions, masculine, 
feminine, and neuter, as distinct from the natural or notional 
category sex, where we distinguish between male, female, and sex- 
less: masculine often corresponds to male, but there is no exact 
correspondence between the two categories, for we have, for instance, 
the feminine die schildwache (sentry) denoting a male being, the 
neuter das weib (woman) denoting a female being, and the masculine 
der tisch (table) and the feminine die feder (pen) denoting sexless 
things, and thus in innumerable other instances. Further, we have 
different grammatical tenses, but they correspond only roughly 
to the divisions of natural time, and it is therefore a pity that we 
are obliged to use the words present and future both of the tenses 
and of time: when it is specially important to keep the two things 
apart, we may, however, use the cumbersome terms present tense, 
present time, and similarly with future; thus we may say that the 
present tense is used to express not only present time, but also 
past time (as in the so-called historic present) and future time (as 
in “TI start to-morrow”). Instead of using the term “past tense” 
I think it is better in English to talk of the preterit, for that allows 
us to say that the preterit is used not only to express the past, but 
also the present time as in expressions for the unreal—e.g., in “‘if 
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I had money enough” or “I wish I had money enough”; and even 
sometimes the future time—e.g., in ‘“‘It is time he went to bed.” 

Now we are prepared to take up again the question whether 
it is desirable to have a grammar of function, not of form, and 
whether in that way we obtain a grammar that is valid for all 
languages. If we take ‘“‘function” in the sense in which I have 
here taken it, this cannot be separated from form; form and function 
are inseparable and represent only two different sides from which 
to consider the same phenomena. Nor can function in that sense 
be said to be universal; it varies from language to language, though 
not to the same extent as the forms that serve to express it. Where 
English has one preterit, French has two, imparfait and passé 
historique (passé défint), and other languages have even more tenses, 
while Chinese verbs have no tense-distinction at all. Where Latin 
and German substantives have three genders, and French has two, 
English has no gender-distinction, though of course it does not 
lack means to express natural sex. Thus a grammar of functions 
in that sense is merely one aspect of the grammar we know so well 
from our own childhood. 

But, it may be asked, would it not be possible to obtain a univer- 
sal grammar by eliminating both form and what was here technically 
called function, and dealing with what has here been termed the 
inner meaning or notional categories, as these are admittedly com- 
mon to all human thought and must therefore underlie all lan- 
guages? Let us try to imagine what such a grammar of universal 
application would be like. In one chapter we should learn that 
there is a difference between one and more than one, but that this 
distinction cannot be applied to names like gold and traffic (mass- 
words); in another chapter we should hear that time naturally 
falls into the three main divisions, past, present, and future, and 
that in the past and in the future we may further distinguish between 
what was (or will be) before and what was (or will be) after some 
other point; in a third chapter we should be told that most living 
beings are either male or female, but that things are not so divided, 
etc. It would be hard to get beyond such truisms in a grammar 
that was truly universal and took no account of the forms actually 
found in various languages; conceived in this way pure grammar 
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would be really poor grammar. It would be abstract and lifeless 
and have no practical value at all. It would be something like 
a zoology that treated all mammals alike, hiding away the differences 
between an elephant and a whale, a cat and a rat, a monkey and 
a dog, and carefully avoiding any reference to a cat’s paws as differ- 
ent from a monkey’s hands. 

No, if grammar is to be real grammar, it must face the realities 
of life; we cannot teach grammar in the abstract, but we can and 
must teach English grammar, that is to say, the way in which 
English-speaking people express their thoughts and build up their 
sentences, and in order to do that we must take into account all 
three elements, forms and functions and inner meanings: other- 
wise there will be neither flesh nor blood to vivify our skeleton 
grammar. 

The committee mentioned above recommend that ‘the terminol- 
ogy employed should be that common to the grammars of all 
languages, i.e., that recommended in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical Terminology.”’ There is no doubt that 
the Terminology Committee has done highly meritorious work 
in reducing the previously existing chaos in terminology into some- 
thing like a consistent system; it is evidently absurd to have a 
variety of names for the same things, but isn’t it equally absurd 
to have the same name where the things are really different? Now 
that is just what I am afraid the Terminology Committee is some- 
times guilty of; in their praiseworthy endeavours to use the same 
terms for all the languages taught in English schools they have 
sometimes exaggerated the similarities in the grammatical structures 
of these languages; to secure a uniform terminology, they have 
minimized or concealed very essential differences existing between 
these languages. Some of their grammatical teachings are equally 
reprehensible from a scientific and an educational point of view. 
This is notably true when they recognize five cases in English, 
viz., nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, and dative. Thus 
we are told that English has the same system as German, and 
Latin (apart from the ablative). This seems to me totally wrong, 
for, with the exception of the genitive, none of these so-called cases 
have separate forms in English, while in German and Latin the 
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cases differ in form. It is, however, said by those who defend the 
position of the Terminology Committee that cases denote categories 
of meaning, not categories of form, and that this is just as true of 
Latin grammar as it is of English grammar. The different cases of a 
Latin noun do not always differ from one another in form: the 
accusative of neuter nouns has always the same form as the nomina- 
tive, all ablative plurals are the same in form as dative plurals, etc 
All this is perfectly true, but it does not invalidate the view that 
the case distinctions of Latin grammar are primarily based on formal 
distinctions, to which different functions are attached. No one 
would have dreamed of postulating a Latin ablative case if it had not 
in many words been difierent from the dative. And where the two 
cases are identical in form, we are still justified in saying that we 
have now one, and now the other case, because other words in the 
same position show us which is used. We say that Julio is the 
dative in do Julio librum, but the ablative in cum Julio, because 
in the corresponding sentences with Julia we have different forms: 
do Juliae librum, cum Julia. Templum in some sentences is in 
the nominative, in others in the accusative, because in the first 
we should have the form domus, in the others the form domum. 
And thus in all the other instances. But in English it is quite 
otherwise; there is a fundamental incongruity between the Latin 
system where the case-distinctions are generally, though not always, 
expressed in form, and the English system where they are never 
thus expressed. To put the English accusative and dative, which 
are always identical in form, on the same footing as these two cases 
in Latin, which are different in more than go instances out of a 
hundred, is simply turning all scientific principles upside down. 

If it is said that the difference between accusative and dative 
is one of meaning, we are entitled to ask the question: what is 
the particular meaning of the dative? But no answer has been 
forthcoming, and no answer can be given; no one can tell what 
the meaning of the dative is. If we look through the rules of any 
German, or Latin, or Greek grammar, thus in languages where 
we have distinct dative forms, we find in each a great variety 
of uses assigned to the dative, but many of them differ from one 
language to another, a fact easily understood if we take into account 
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the way these languages have developed. If then we proceed 
to English and try to find out whether we have a dative or an 


accusative in this or that combination, we shall 


see that as soon as 


we step outside the “indirect object” where this is found by the 


‘ce 


side of a “‘direct object,” as in 


give the boy a shilling,’ no one 


can say which case is employed, e.g. in “help the boy,” “hit the 


boy a blow,” “‘ask the boy some questions,” 


“call the boy bad 


names.’’ One grammar says that in modern English all prepositions 


govern the accusative, and that we have the accusative, not the 


dative, in “I have been there three times’”’. Both rules are perfectly 


arbitrary decrees without any reason either in 


the history of the 


language or in psychology or logic. The reason why no sensible 


answer can be given to such questions is the simple one that the 


dative is merely a syntactic category to which there is nothing 


corresponding in the realm of notional ideas. The dative belongs 


to the provinces A and B, but not to C in the sc 


Accordingly, there is no necessity for a language 


-heme given above. 


to possess a dative 


case, and hundreds of languages have either never had such a case 


or, if it formerly existed, have done away with it in course of time. 


If “meaning” is decisive for the number of cases, then why not 


say that in “This morning I went that way” way is in the locative, 


and morning in the temporal case? Or that in “fight tooth and 


nail’’ we have an instrumental case? ‘There are no end of cases 


in English if once we cease to take form into account. 
Now an attempt has been made to prop up the case for all 


these cases in English grammar by an educational argument; 


it is said that the pupil who has mastered the uses of the five English 


cases will have little to learn when he comes to 


Latin, except that 


Latin has an extra case—the ablative. This means that part of 


the difficulty of Latin grammar is shifted over 


upon the English 


lessons. The subject in itself is not made easier even for those pupils 


who are going on with Latin afterwards; the only difference is that 


they have to learn part of it now at an earlier stage, before beginning 


Latin proper and in connection with a language where it is perhaps 


more difficult to understand because the memory has no support 
in tangible forms on which to fasten the functions. And what of 


all those pupils who are never to take up Latin? 





Is it really justi- 
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fiable to burden every boy and girl of them with learning distinctions 
which will be of no earthly use to them in later life ? 

The recognition of all these cases without case-forms in English 
only serves to complicate simple matters; the grammarian’s 
path is strewn with scores of insoluble difficulties when first he 
begins to put asunder what nature has joined together into one 
case: “nature” here means the natural, historical development of 
the English language, which has happily rid it of a great many 
of the useless complications which encumbered old English as well 
as the other cognate languages. The English (and Americans, 
for that matter) should rejoice at this simplification and be proud 
of the nobly simple structure of their language instead of trying 
to give five cases to English nouns, which can be achieved only 
through a gross falsification of scientific facts. 

Everything that I have said so far may seem to be negative 
rather than positive, but it may serve as my excuse that sometimes 
it is necessary to remove weeds before sowing the new seed. And 
now I shall try to give a few hints of a more positive character as 
to what I should think the best way of teaching English grammar. 
It will already be gathered from my previous remarks that the 
grammar taught should be English grammar, concrete English 
grammar, not abstract grammar in the clouds. It should deal 
primarily with the children’s own language and show them how that 
is constructed, and how it serves to express thoughts which the 
children can understand. They should be made consciously to see 
the rules they have already learned to follow unconsciously; and 
these rules should not be given to them as something to be learned 
by rote, but as far as possible they must be discovered by the pupils 
themselves under the guidance of the teacher: the inductive method 
here is absolutely to be preferred to the deductive method. 

I have already mentioned phonetics as one vivifying element; 
here I must add that there are other vivifying elements to be found 
in the psychology of speech and in the history of the English lan- 
guage; the teacher should be in so far familiar with both that 
he will be able to select things which can serve to elucidate the 
pupils’ everyday speech and make them take an intelligent interest 
in their own mother-tongue. Much can be done in that direction 
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without any learned apparatus and without many technical terms. 

Any child can be made to understand the fundamental difference 
between formulas and free expressions, as I call them. Some things 
in any language are of the formula character; that is to say, no 
one can change anything in them. A phrase like ‘‘ How do you do?” 
is entirely different from a sentence like “I gave the boy a lump of 
sugar.’’ In the former everything is fixed, you cannot even change 
the stress saying ‘“‘ How do you do ?”’ or change the person and tense 
into “‘How did he do?”’; it is one fixed formula and has to be 
handled as such, whereas free expressions can be changed according 
to circumstances: you can say “I gave the girl a shilling” or “‘he 
will give his wife a new hat,” etc. You may take any word out of 
a free expression and substitute another one. And there the 
activity, the language-creating activity, of the individual, comes in. 

Any sentence except those that are fixed formulas has to be 
created at the moment by the speaker, who therein has to utilize 
certain types of linguistic structure which he has acquired from 
what he has heard before. The distinction between formulas and 
free expressions pervades the whole field of language, single forms 
of words as well as sentence-construction. Irregular forms are 
such as are handed down traditionally from generation to generation, 
while regular forms may be created afresh any moment, without 
the speaker or anyone else knowing at the moment whether he 
has ever heard the same form before or is just now creating it on 
the spur of the moment on the analogy of many other forms. 

One of the first elementary lessons in English grammar will 
have to deal with the difference between one and more than one, 
and for this distinction it will be necessary to teach the words singu- 
lar and plural. But if you have a little story printed in such a 
way that all the substantives are in italics, it will be easy to go 
through it so as to make the children find out for themselves which 
words are in the singular, and which in the plural; with each singu- 
lar you ask what the plural would be, and vice versa. It would 
not be difficult to tabulate the various ways of forming the pural, 
and to see that the regular way is by adding s—the threefold 
character of this ending according to the final sound of the word 


can easily be explained by means of elementary phonetics. Irregu- 
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lar plurals may be roughl: ied, and the pupils may be asked 
to think of further exampie. sides those found in the little text 


chosen as the basis of this lesson. I think that it may even be 
useful at an early stage to mention the way in which English has 
here developed into a simpler system; without teaching the class 
Old English it will be possible just to give a few examples of older 
forms, and point out that some words have retained traces of this 
more complicated system—the very words that the pupils have 
found out to be “ irregular’, words like men, women, oxen, children. 
The class will then be prepared for such a question as this: ‘‘ Why 
do you think that just these words, and not other words, are irregu- 
larly inflected ?’’ The pupil will see that these words are the most 
ordinary words, the plurals of which are heard very frequently 
in everyday use, much more frequently than the plurals of such 
words as kodak, bishop, or substance, and he will easily understand 
that any child in acquiring his mother-tongue will hear such forms 
as men or children much more often and learn them at an earlier 
stage than the plurals of such words as oak or book or friend: these 
latter formerly had irregular plurals of the same type as men, 
i.e., without -s, but they were not used frequently enough to be 
always remembered, and so people were liable to form new plurals 
on the type most frequently used, exactly as when now we hear a 
new word for the first time—e.g., gadget or aeroplane—we instinc- 
tively form its plural in accordance with the vast majority of other 
words, i.e., regularly. A few remarks on such points here and 
there will make the children understand what language is really, 
and make them see that it depends for its “life’’ on being learned 
afresh by each new generation. 

The next step after recognizing s as the regular way of forming 
plurals will be to take the same ending as a mark of the genitive. 
This too may be taught inductively and offers no special difficulty. 
But here we may take the opportunity to point out that our gram- 
matical means are sometimes insufficient. For if the same ending 
(phonetically the same, though spelled in different ways) serves 
both to mark the plural (e.g., princes) and the genitive (e.g., 
prince’s), what do we do when we want to express the genitive 


plural? The pupil will find out that this is simple enough in such 
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cases as men’s, women’s, childre nt that otherwise we have 
only the same s, and that therefo,,, ..ch a combination as “the 
prince’s carriage’ is ambiguous in the spoken language, because it 
may be taken either as a singular or as the plural (written prince’s 
and princes’ respectively): accordingly it is quite natural that 
there should be a great tendency to use the combination with of 
instead; you may read through a hundred pages of any English 
novel without finding more than one or two genitive plurals in 
s’. So here the very simple system of having the same ending for 
two purposes breaks down and has to be supplemented by other 
means. 

One point which is treated very inadequately in most English 
grammars, but which might offer some extremely instructive 
lessons, is word-order. Sometimes word-order is quite fixed, and 
we have a sort of formula; at other times it depends on the will 
of the speaker and may be utilized for stylistic purposes, and finally 
it is extensively used as a grammatical means. All this might 
be shown profitably by means of carefully selected examples, 
and the interaction of word-order and other grammatical means 
would form an interesting chapter. Let me mention briefly one 
little point just to show the spirit in which I should like to see 
grammar treated in schools. A distinction is made between “he 
had made the shoes” and “he had the shoes made”’, the place of 
the object being decisive for the meaning of the sentence. But 
this breaks down when for one reason or another we have to place 
the object in the beginning of the sentence, as when it is an inter- 
rogative or relative pronoun. Here, then, it would seem that 
“the shoes which he had made” must be ambiguous. But an 
intelligent pupil will discover for himself, or at any rate will under- 
stand when it is pointed out to him, that there is another means 
of making the difference clear, namely stress, had being unstressed 
and run together with J in one sense, but not in the other. There 
are a great many neat little things of that order, which are scarcely 
mentioned in the ordinary grammars, because these are all more 
or less made on the pattern of grammars of dead languages known 
only from books, and therefore leave out many things which can 
be discovered by the ear only. 
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I have here necessarily had to content myself with throwing 
out a few hints, but I hope they will be sufficient to indicate in 
the broadest outline how I could imagine that the cloud of depression 
which has long hovered over grammar lessons might be lifted, 
and how the subject might be made more profitable. The grammar 
which I advocate may not be universal grammar, and may not 
even be pure grammar, but at any rate it is real grammar, living 


grammar, the grammar of the real, living English language. 


OUT OF NOTHING INTO SOMEWHERE’ 
ZONA GALE 


On a charming residence street of a little city, I saw the lights 
shine out one night from the uncurtained windows of the row of 
houses, every one set in its garden. This habit of little cities, this 
leaving of lighted windows uncurtained, is delightful, and I said so, 
adding that one could visualize inviting rooms. 

“Yes,’’ said my companion, “every living-room table bearing 
up illustrated weeklies and the cheapest best sellers of England 
and America.” 

This was saddening, for it is true. Looked at from without, 
these homes seem centers of all that is best in literature and in 
other forms of art, seem aware of the excitements of discoveries 
in laboratories and of lovely crises in the skies. ‘Those lighted 
uncurtained windows seem to promise these things. But the 
jackets of the books on their tables tell no such tales, tell tales quite 
other. 

Who is to change this condition? Not the publishers and book- 
sellers. They are doing their best, but their influence cannot but 
be commercial. The libraries have helped extremely but they 
cannot do everything. The one group which can systematically 
influence the reading of the homes is the group of those who stand 

t Reprinted with the permission of author and editor from the English Notes of 
the Wisconsin English Teachers’ Association. 
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between the homes and the organized sources of knowledge in a 
community: the teachers. One more task for the over-burdened 
teachers. 

And yet it is not a task. It involves no more than a reorgan- 
ization, if need be, of the teachers’ own reading; and then the 
deliberate inducing—among pupils of suitable age—of a contagion 
of caring for the worth-while things. That is not much to 
ask. 

A reorganization of one’s reading consists, first, in discarding 
the fancy that in order to read and rest after strain, one must read 
something which is nothing. 

We know now that one way to rest is to give the mind a fresh 
direction. If there is a little while of leisure after exhausting work, 
and if one turns to fiction, then valid rest comes, not from books 
of built-up conditions and artificial climaxes, but from valid books. 
But why be content with mere rest? Such books have two other 


leasure in the book itself. And the 


blessings to offer. One is the 


other is the interest to be derived from placing the book, from 


identifying it with its own place in the special movement in fiction 
to which it belongs. ‘Take the modern movement: The tendency 
to escape from sentimentality, from verbiage, from hypocrisy; 
and to face folk and life, even at the cost of idols and illusions. 
Then fit Sinclair Lewis and Sherwood Anderson into that move- 
ment, consider whether their work is a vital study of reality—no 
matter whether we like it or not!—just as Dickens’ studies were 
vital projections of reality which most Englishmen did not like at 
all when the first doses were administered. ‘Then comes the pleasure 
of watching for the next work of these men, and of Willa Sibert 
Cather, Dorothy Canfield, Mary Johnson, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, 
to see whether they are carrying on this banner. Of waiting for 
Mrs. Wharton’s work, not to see whether one “likes” it, but to 
relate it to her and to her times. Of watching a whole nation, 
England, bewildering in her new fiction; and thus not to read this 
or that of her great modern work without noting whether it is early 
or late, but to follow its progress—especially of the young women 
writers of England, to see what they are about; and to watch for 
the name Sheila Kaye-Smith, that teller of tales of the Sussex 
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marshes, and to see what she will do next. To turn to Katherine 
Mansfield, whose recent death is a loss to all literature, to catch 
her adaptation of the Russian way and the charm of her own way 
(and incidentally to read, from The Garden Party, that sketch 
called ‘‘The Young Girl,” and to read it aloud to every high-school 
girl within hearing); to know the fiction, past and present, of dark- 
bright Russia and to trace its influence on the fiction of today as 
one may find ancient tongues in the later languages. If one doesn’t 
know Anatole France and Selma Lagerléf and Knut Hamsun, three 
of the Nobel prize winners, and if one hasn’t read all of W. H. 
Hudson, how can one linger over best-sellers? And when one 
turns from the lurid jackets to Strachy and Blount, to Page’s 
Letters and to Lane’s Letters, to Ludwig Lewissohn’s Upstream, 
one is led to a dozen recent autobiographies and volumes of corre- 
spondence which supply delight and excitement. 

Delight and excitement! Where, in best sellers or at motion 
pictures, is there to be found anything equaling Continental Stage- 
craft, the new book on the theater by Kenneth Macgowan and 
Robert Edmond Jones—a book promising no less than a whole new 
method of theatrical production, already in action on the continent; 
a book illustrated as one remembers fairy tales to have been pic- 
tured; a book of profound emotional appeal. Alfred Korzybski’s 
Manhood of Humanity—with its tremendous dream for man and 
to-morrow; Edward Carpenter’s Art of Creation, with its presag- 
ing of lovely new areas of life and of consciousness; and the new 
Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today, by Evelyn Underhill—the 
only woman ever invited to lecture on religion at Oxford Univer- 
sity—where, in the popular styleless re-arrangements of hackneyed 
situations will one find any recreation to equal that offered by these 
books? Where can one find charm and dream like those in Sara 
Teasdale’s anthology of poetry, Rainbow Gold, with Dugald 
Walker’s illustrations? Where can one find liberation as wide as 
in The Story of Mankind, beginning: ‘‘We live under the shadow 


.” and going into the Great Story, 


of a gigantic question mark . . 
told as it never before has been told for popular visualization. And 
the four beautiful volumes of The Outline of Science—that “plain 
story simply told,” with more than eight hundred illustrations, 


from that flaming sun of the frontispiece, through all the known 
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sky marvels, through the evolution of man, through the foundations 
of the earth, through all the exquisite detail of minute life in its 
universes. ‘These last two books alone open untold adventure in 
reading. How can the average best seller or an illustrated weekly 
compete with these for an hour of our lives ? 

Socially people seek their own level of intelligence and interest. 
This is completely true of people when they seek books. Socially 
one may seek out the companions who will open whole new fields 
of vision, push back horizons, lead us deeper into our own times and 
interpret them to us. I recall a woman of advanced age living in a 
college town who would occasionally send for a professor of astron- 
omy or chemistry and say: “ Now tell me: What is new in your 
field? Postmeup!’’ One may prize most highly those companions 
who offer some new interpretation of our common life, through 
knowledge or through gentleness; those who deepen and spiritualize 
life as we know it. Or one may turn to those who are lax and 
flabby. Exactly the same is true of companionship of books. We 
can spend time with the stupid, the hackneyed, the rowdy, the 
ridiculous books; the commonplace books; and we will with 
certainty reflect what they give us. Or we can open our free time 
to the’ books whose reaction to life is high and fine and delicate and 
vital. And whose reactions are, furthermore, true. 

But there is this difference between live companions and book 
companions. We may unconsciously give something to an unde- 
veloped person. But what can we do for an undeveloped book ? 





OBJECTIVES OTHER THAN ENGLISH SKILLS 


ALLEN OSCAR HANSEN 

A year ago there was begun here in the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School an experiment in the teaching of English composition on the 
basis of the Thorndike doctrine of ‘“‘identical elements’ 


] 


and the 
Dewey doctrine of “reality.”” The fundamental aim was to achieve 
reality—the use of English as a tool in the normal activities of life. 

It was thought at first that this reality could be gained by making 
English composition a sort of hospital service where first aid and 
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ultimate treatment might remove the handicaps in organization 
and expression of school work. 

For various reasons this was found to be impracticabl 
chief reasons being: first, the absence of ‘‘reality’’ in the sense of 
individual purposeful activity; and, second, the difficulty of getting 
any high degree of co-operation from the faculty. Only a few were 
ready to respond. The formalized content-learning procedure of 
the school, as it is chiefly at present, offers small opportunity for 
vitally purposeful endeavor. 


] 1 17 1 


This tack having failed, the next most usable 1 ns seemed 
to be to gather the English work about the dominant life interest. 
This involved a seri S of confert nces of suftic ient lel eth eacn to 
break up the dead level of regimental experience in the past school 
life of each student. What inertia exists, due to the meaningless 


conventional procedure, can only be appreciated after an attempt 


to get some faint scintillation from almost three hundred individ 
uals—if the word “individual” can be applied to more than 25 
per cent of the cases. 

At first the students came into the conferences feeling certain 
that there must be something forced about it (although these con 
ferences have been entirely voluntary). They had no conception 
that the basis might be a real respect for them as separate entities. 
Soon it spread that they were being consulted as to their dominant 
interest in life, and the response became general. Some of the 
results are here described. 

While this is an experiment in method of de\ ng English 
skills that will function in everyday life, t 
me is in the by-products. Hence some of the things that have 
made themselves evident will here be noted. 

The objec tives here discussed are but observations of what has 
been witnessed throughout this year; they are not simply projected 
as possibilities or probabilities. It is this historical character of 
them that is reassuring. 

Among the first was the discovery on the part of the student of 
the meaning of an interest. Heretofore, there may have been in 


4 


some cases a communicated enthusiasm in certain subjects, but 


now their efforts were being put forth in creatively productive 
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lines. They began to feel what I have felt here, where, for the first 
time in my life, I have been turned loose on a job without any restric- 
tions being placed upon me, and with unlimited support by the 
administration. This feeling of assurance and of the worthwhile- 
ness of one’s endeavor when that work is self-chosen has given to 
the student the glow of 

Some who at first were at a loss in choosing a vital interest, and 
hence chose some matter that had only a secondary “drive,” have 
come back later for consideration of more vital interests. For 
le, one student who was interested in the treatment of the 
Indian by the Americans came in and asked, ‘‘ May I change my 
interest ? My father is a foreman in one of the mines, and I am 
interested in studying the conditions of the miners. I have found 
that they do not know their real needs and desire things they should 
not have.”’ 

Such a definite and significant change of purposive endeavor 
would not have been likely to occur had it not been for the recogni- 
tion of the meaning of an interest. So one of the results that seems 
significant is this change from a comparatively barren interest to 


one that is rich in social ‘“‘drive.”” If we can make possible a first 


step away from the mechanical assigned routine, the student stands 
some chance of further removing this handicap. Until the individ- 
ual’s interests are respected and developed by the institutions and 


teachers, he must go on without any necessity of developing a sense 

[his respect for personal interests has also issued in another 
discovery on the part of the student: the ability for and joy in a 
long consecutive research. ‘To find that there is more joy in sus- 


+ 


tained effort, and to find that this is what generally is necessary in 
order to be creative, has given some for the first time the feel of 
power. As long as our school work consists of isolated assignments 
there can be no sense of mastery. However inadequate or meager 
may be the student’s mastery of any field in relation to high scholar- 
ship, to him it is a real mastery, for he now learns that he knows 
more about this particular thing than anyone else in the group. 

In this connection he also learns to evaluate writers. He learns 
that what one writer may say is sometimes worth more than the 
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statements of a score of others. This awareness of what makes a cer- 
tain author’s statement worth so much more than others, is the real 
beginning of scholarship. The student learns also to evaluate his 
own writings at various stages when he sees the variations in his 
ideas from what he wrote at the beginning. Several have come in 
greatly confused and desiring to know how two contradictory 
historical statements had arisen. ‘This has been true in fields other 
than history. Here the student becomes aware of the criteria of 
validity and reliability. Many by-products that are related to this 
might be enumerated, such as using more intelligently the library, 
consulting professors or authorities in the field, becoming aware of 
the richness or poverty of available materials in a particular field, etc. 

The above are a few of the more individual outcomes due to 
creating an atmosphere of spontaneous activity along creative 
lines. However, the value of all this grows out of the social medium. 
As there is freedom of individual endeavor, so there is perfect free- 
dom of public expression. In fact, it is as this material is made to 
enrich the experience of the group that it becomes of real worth. 
Hence there are absolutely no restrictions upon expression; there 
are no belittling criticisms of opinions expressed; there is a whole- 
some disorder when groups burst into conversation. ‘This does not 
create riot or disorder. The group is ready to check the disorder 
in order that the contributions may be appreciated. 

Besides groups in class that form spontaneously, there is also 
voluntary forming of groups without for the realization of common 
interests. A very clear and widespread example of this is the form- 
ing of groups for purposes of literary appreciation. Other interests 
form centers in the same way. Unfortunately we have not been 
able to make maximum use of this. The possibilities are indefinite. 

Both in these groups and in classroom discussion there has 
been developed a wholesome, objective attitude in which there is a 
growing ability to profit from the criticism by peers or any criticism 
regardless of source. This impersonal attitude is basic in our 
democracy. Until we get rid of the obsequious, abject attitude, 
we cannot expect to make much progress. Fearlessness coupled 
with discretion is born in this objectivity. This, too, helps to elim- 
inate self-consciousness and changes the attitude toward the teacher 
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as well as toward peers. They become common counsellors facing 
common problems. One of the greatest factors in changing the 
attitude toward the teacher has been the conferences which are 
conducted upon an equality basis. The student finds out that he 
is an entity instead of a nonentity. Here he is making a contribu- 
tion to the group instead of repeating something already learned by 
them. Instead of being swallowed up by the group, here it is that 
his individual style and thinking are the elements held at a premium. 
It can be easily seen how in this manner is created and fostered 
a great variety of interests. Some of the students have been embar- 
rassed at first because their interests did not seem to be appreciated. 
They soon found that it was up to them by means of all the resources 
at their command to arouse an interest and sustain it. They 
discovered that mastery of the technique of oral and written 
expression is necessary to give vitalizing expression to their interests. 
The question cannot be asked seriously, “Is it worth the 
candle ?”’ It has been a most enlightening experience to witness 
what happens when in some small degree the school activities take 
on the savor of real life in being seriously purposive. If there seems 
to be undue enthusiasm in the above, it is due to the warmth that 
comes from seeing souls in creative action. Our association may 
become a true spring in the desert when we gather to express to each 
other those experiences that are most meaningful, most creative. 
The procedure is simple. ‘The English composition class is made 
as nearly as possible the most natural place to which one can bring 
his most meaningful experiences and contribute them to others. 
The story of such may be long or short, but the student naturally 
feels these experiences must contribute something of real worth. 
This creative mutual intercourse for purposes of enriched living, is 


reality. This is what we attempt to do. 
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The standard of spelling ability in most high schools is 
admittedly low. Present conditions would seem to indicate that 
too much dependence has been placed upon the ‘‘incidental”’ 
teaching of spelling. Right here, though, this method must be 
given its due. There is no question that, where every teacher of 
a faculty gives full co-operation, checking on the pupil’s written 
work every misspelled word, and teaching the correct form of every 
word that the pupil may reasonably be expected to know, wonder- 
fully effective work is done. For the student to keep a small 
notebook, perhaps using a different page for the correct forms of 
words misspelled in each different subject, and for him to report 
regularly on his ‘“‘text”’ to the teacher of the particular subject— 
such plan puts his spelling on an efficiency basis, and gets definite 
results. Yet this fact must be conceded: It is a rare school where 
such successful work, affecting all students, has been done inci- 
dentally, that fair tests and statistical records could credit the 
institution with a high standard in respect to spelling ability, or 
with a keen “ spelling conscience.” 

To get the active support and co-operation of every school 
official and every teacher, and through them to enlist the live 
interest of every pupil, present the chief problems in an effort 
to conduct a spelling campaign. ‘Teamwork, or rather, teamplay, 
is the keynote to success. Students will work together in the 
achievement of an aim, and accomplish great results, when, working 
alone, they could not possibly interest themselves in the project. 
In reference to spelling, they must see the work not as a mere 
task but as an aid to expression. If the desire to spell correctly 
is properly developed and cultivated, they will work untiringly 
to acquire the art. ‘Teamplay on the part of all—officials, teachers, 
students—affords a strong and direct means of motivating the work. 

The following brief plan, based on a detailed plan used at 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Illinois, may contain 
some suggestions that will help to solve the spelling problems in 
other schools: 

SEPTEMBER 

The aims for the first month may well be to awaken a live interest 

in spelling, and to develop a “spelling consciousness” that will 
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manifest itself in all of the written work of the school. The 
assignment of work should be made by a committee of teachers 
appointed by the principal. It is their duty to determine the 
objectives of training in their particular school, and to present 
material adapted to existing conditions. 

There is no more valuable method of procuring words suited 
to the needs of a school than to have all teachers submit to the 
committee lists of the words misspelled in the written work of their 
students. The number of times each word has been misspelled 
should be indicated. From the material submitted, lists suitable 
for study from month to month may be compiled. 

Where impracticable to do this, published lists or texts may be 
adopted. There are in print exceptionally fine lists of scientific 
vocabularies, scientifically graded, also a number of excellent 
texts, that furnish an abundance of material. 

There is scarcely anything more effective for stimulating interest 
during the first month than a spelling tournament. This consists 
of a series of matches, old-fashioned or modern, in which one 
half of the competing classes are eliminated from time to time, 


he 


according to schedule, the last two classes appearing before t 
assembly in the finals. If preferred, two representatives from each } 
room, instead of the last two classes, may compete in the “public” 
match. This plan keeps each room busy in an effort to determine 
its best spellers. ‘To present a banner or loving cup to the winner, 
this trophy to be held in the possession of his room until the suc- 
ceeding contest, usually furnishes a valuable incentive. The cup 
may be engraved after each match, with the name of the month, the 
name of the winner, and the number of the room represented. 


OCTOBER 


The aims for the second month should be to give thorough 
mastery of the spelling material assigned by the spelling committee, 
and to determine with a high degree of accuracy the spelling ability 
of every student in the class. The written spelling match affords 
an agreeable change from the oral work, and it helps decidedly 
to achieve the aims of the second month. The element of chance 
factors strongly in the oral spelling match. For this reason, though 
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it furnishes excellent stimulus, it is not so true a test of a person’s 
ability to spell as is the written match. 

According to the latter method, used in the classroom, each 
teacher pronounces to his or her pupils all the words that they 
can write in six minutes. At the end of that time the pupils 
exchange papers. The teacher spells the words and the pupils 
correct the papers. To determine who spelled the class “down,” 
the instructor asks the class to stand. He then announces that 
everyone who misspelled the first word is to be seated. He con- 
tinues to call out the ordinals, “Second,” “Third,” Fourth,” and 
so on (or the words, if preferred), the pupils seating themselves 
as their first errors are reached, until all but one pupil are seated. 
The one that remains standing is declared the winner. It is well, 
as a rule, to collect the papers of the five pupils who rank highest, 
to make sure that the credit for winning the spelling match is given 
to the right person. To determine who is the best speller in class 
(this is a different matter), it is suggested that the teacher request 
everyone in the class (standing) who missed ten words or more to 
be seated. Then he calls out, ‘‘ Nine,” “Eight,” and so forth, until 
all but one pupil ae seated. When sides are chosen, the winning 
side may be determined by finding out which side has the smaller 
aggregate of misspelled words. 

A written spelling match admitting one, two, or more representa- 
tives from each room (the best spellers), makes a fitting close to 
the month’s work and renews the spirit for the succeeding month. 


NOVEMBER 

In addition to earlier aims, the aims for the third month may 
well be to enable the student to gain a working knowledge of simple 
rules of spelling, and to develop further that spirit of play which 
will doubtless have asserted itself in many rooms, and which, when 
directed, always accomplishes greater results than any process 
labeled work. 

The rules must be issued and taught with the full consciousness 
that it is better to be able to spell than to know all of the rules 
of spelling and fail to be able to apply them. Students of high- 
school age will, if they gain a fair mastery of the rules, not only 
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apply them while preparing their school lessons, but they will 
also make them serve long after school days are over. The rules 
are to be used as “‘guides,”’ or “keys.”’ If taught merely as rules, 
without reference to the spelling work for the day, they will have 
little or no value to the student. 

At the end of the third month, a written spelling match for the 
entire school will make it possible to determine who are the best 
spellers and which rooms have the highest averages. <A selected 
list of fifty words should be issued to each teacher just previous to 
the contest. If desired, two representatives (again, the best 
spellers) from each room may meet in a hall to write perhaps one 
hundred words, the additional fifty being derivatives of words 
studied, and calling directly for the application of the rules. The 
winner should be chosen from this group. 


DECEMBER 


The time allotted to spelling during the month of December 
may profitably be devoted to a study of proper names that come 
well within the student’s range of knowledge. It is recommended 
that the list of names include: (1) Christian names; (2) names of 
days, holidays, months, periods, ages; (3) names of cities in the 
United States; (4) names of states, territories and dependencies 
of the United States; (5) names of land and water formations; (6 
names from literature, music, art, sculpture, invention; (7) names 
from mythology, history, science; (8) names used commonly in 
trade with foreign countries. 

For oral work in the classroom, the following competitive plan 
is suggested: 

““LEAVING Orr HEAD” 

Have the pupils stand in line. 

Pronounce words to them in regular order. 

If a word is misspelled, pronounce it to the next person, and to the next, 
if necessary, continuing down the line until the word is spelled correctly. 

The student who spells the word correctly passes up the line to a position 
just above the person who first misspelled the word, thus working towards the 
head of the line. 

When a word is misspelled by one or more persons at the foot of the line, 
and is spelled correctly by the student at the head of the line, the one at the 
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head walks to the foot, and takes a position just above the person who first 
misspelled the word. He “leaves off head,” and that is the object of the 
competition. 

Every student who leaves off head gets one point to his credit on a tally 
sheet, the person having the greatest number of points for a month being the 
winner. 

A written or oral spelling match at the end of the month will 
enable the school to determine who has made the best record for 
the month, and who deserves to have his name added to the list 
on the loving cup. 

JANUARY 

The true test of a person’s spelling power lies in his ability to 
spell words correctly in contextual matter. In working out the 
assignment, considerable attention should be given to using the 
words in sentences. 

At the end of the month there might be held in the study hall 
and home rooms a spelling contest similar in nature to the November 
match, except that instead of pronouncing words the teacher should 
dictate sentences containing perhaps one hundred of the words 
studied. As a result of such match, every student making a grade 
of 98, 99, or 100 per cent might be permitted to represent his room 
in the next written match. Any room failing to produce so fine a 
speller might be permitted to send as representatives the two persons 
making the best records. 

There is probably no more effective method of acquiring 
thoroughness in the work in spelling than to have each student 
keep an accurate list of the words he misspells. These words 
should be reviewed from time to time until they are mastered. 
“Each misspelled word reveals a curriculum-directed task. Here, 
as in grammar, error is the symptom of training need; and the 
complete error-list points unerringly to the curriculum of con- 
scious training.’” 

The following plan, adapted from circulating material relating 
to Peters’ Business Speller, contains possibilities for developing 
spirit and increasing interest in written spelling lessons. Pupils 
who may have lagged in their work would doubtless, through the 
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use of this plan, get a little prodding from their more ambitious 
teammates, who would thus relieve the teacher of a somewhat 
painful task. ‘The friendly competition aroused through teamplay 
should factor in raising the standard of spelling ability. 


PURPLE AND WHITE (ScHooL CoLors) 

1. Divide the class into two teams as nearly equal as possible in number 
and in ability to spell. 

2. Name one team “Purple” and the other “ White.” 

3. Pronounce the words of each spelling iesson and have the pupils write 
them. 

4. Have the pupils exchange papers, each pupil handing his paper to some- 
one on the opposing team. 

5. Let the whole class pronounce the word in concert, giving the teacher 
time to spell the word after it is pronounced. 

6. Have the pupil check each word misspelled, and grade the paper, 
placing the grade at the top. 

7. Collect papers. Examine them, and average the grades for each team, 
or have a committee of responsible students, the same number from each 
team, do so. 

8. Record and announce the grades. 


There are many more details that a complete and comprehensive 
plan would give, but limited space forbids their publication here. 
Besides the material suggested, the work may properly cover 
homonyms, contractions, common abbreviations, simple prefixes 
and suffixes, and other topics related to spelling and word-building, 
that should come within the pupil’s range of knowledge. Variations 
of method, in keeping with progress, may be made from month 
to month, not the least of these being the selection of a spelling 
team to participate in inter-school competition. 

Besides developing spelling ability, a working plan for all gives 
opportunity for emphasizing the importance of beginning every 
sentence with a capital letter and of following it with the correct 
mark of punctuation; of beginning a proper name with a capital 
letter; of leaving margins; of writing neatly, legibly, and rapidly; 
and of other details that are matters of general information. The 
plan furnishes several valuable incentives: to achieve the honor 
of having one’s name engraved on the loving cup; to represent 
one’s room in an oral match or in the group selected to meet in a 
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study hall or an auditorium; to have one’s room announced as 
one of the five or ten rooms that ranked highest in the match; 
and to represent one’s school on the team selected for outside 
competition. 

None of these aims should be advanced with the idea of making 
the work easy for the student. The work should be difficult. 
The more difficult it is, provided it is practical, and that it lies within 
the limit of the student’s capacity, the better for him. The point 
is to have the student work, of his own free will, to the limit of his 
power. When he does that, the teacher’s labor is markedly reduced, 
and the student’s benefits correspondingly increased. Full co- 
operation, high aims, a helpful, winning spirit—these effect the 
maximum results in the minimum of time. 





MORE ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE! 


DORA V. SMITH 


It seems to me that Miss Hilson and Miss Wheeling in their 
list of “‘Illustrative Material for High School Literature” which 
has appeared in recent numbers of the English Journal have rendered 
a very practical service to teachers of English. During a recent 
leave of absence in Great Britain it was my privilege to purchase 
illustrative material of great value in various parts of the islands. 
For that reason I am submitting the following list as an addition 
to the one already published. Each bookseller or publisher men- 
tioned has assured me of his willingness to cater to American trade. 
As the prices are those of a year ago, there is doubtless little change 
in them as yet. 

ADDISON 
“Stories of Great Writers,” by Henry Gilbert, contains an interest- 
ing chapter on Addison and Steele, illustrated in color. Price 
3s. 6d. Address W. H. Smith and Company, Booksellers, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. (published by T. C. and E. G. Jack) 


* This list compiled by Miss Smith is reprinted from the September, 1923, issue 
of the English Journal, 
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BACON 

Postal cards published by Lilywhite, Ltd., Dunkirk Mills, Halifax, 
England. Price 3d. each. Three views of the Abbey of St. 
Albans and views of St. Michael’s Church, Lord Bacon’s 
Statue in St. Michael’s Church, Interior of the Church, and 
the Ruins of Lord Bacon’s House 

BURNS 

Ayr and the Land of Burns, 20 views, 5X6 (gray) price 2s. 6d. 
Address the Burns’ Emporium, 8 Alloway Street, Ayr, Scotland 

Postal cards at the same address. Valentine Series, No. 4129, 
12 sepia cards, very artistic. Price 1s. 6d. 

Set of 6 postal card scenes from ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,”’ Valentine Series, 
No. 4017, price Is. 

For prices of large sepia views for framing, address ‘The Caretaker, 
Burns’ Monument, Alloway, Ayr, Scotland 

A book of 16 water color views of Ayr, without text, is published 
by A. & C. Black, 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1, price 
2S. od. 

BYRON 

Beautiful Britain and Europe Series, volume on the “Lake of 
Geneva,”’ price 3s. 11d., 12 full-page illustrations in color with 
text. Address A. & C. Black, 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, 
W. 1. 

Beautiful Switzerland Series, volume on “Lausanne,” price 35. 2d., 
12 full-page illustrations with text. Address, Blackie, 50 Old 
Bailey, London, E.C. 

CARLYLE 

Address The Caretaker, Carlyle’s House, 24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
London, S.W., for 10 postal card views of the house and sur- 
roundings, price 1s. 3d., and 3 of Ecclefechan, price 6d. 


CASTLES 
George G. Harrap & Co., 2, 3 Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C., publishes a set of 6 diagrams of famous castles 
illustrating medieval types, size 36 X48, price 4s. each, heavily 
mounted 
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Postal card views of Warwick and Kenilworth Castles, 12 cards each 
in sepia, Fine Art Publishing Company’s cards, ts. the set. 
Address H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Large book of views of Warwick, 6X8, published by E. Coote, 
price 2s. Address W.Stanton, Bookseller, Chapel St., Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Black’s Water Color Series, 16 views in color, ‘‘Warwickshire,”’ 
price 2s. 9d. Also Beautiful Britain Series, “Windsor and 
Eton,” 12 views in color plus descriptive text, price 3s. 11d. 
Address 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1 

Blackie’s Beautiful England Series, volumes, ‘Hampton Court,”’ 
“Warwick and Leamington,” “Windsor Castle.”’ price 3s. 2d. 
each, 12 full-page illustrations in color and descriptive text. 
Address 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


CATHEDRALS 

Twenty views of the Cathedrals of England, Empire Series C, 8 X6, 
price 2s. Address H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 19 views with notes, 1s. and the official guide 
to St. Paul’s by Gilbertson with charts, price 1s. 6d. Address 
Guide Desk, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, E.C. 

Westminster Abbey, 12 cards in sepia, sets. 1 and 2, Valentine’s, 
price 1s. the set. Address H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 

Paper guide to the Abbey, containing illustrations and comments 
upon its history and architecture, price 1s. 6d. Address Vacher 
and Sons, Ltd., Westminster House, London, S.W. 1. 

Various cathedrals appear in Blackie’s Beautiful England Series, 
price 3 s.2d., each, volumes on York, Exeter, Canterbury, and 
Winchester, 12 full-page illustrations in color with descriptive 
text. Address 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 

See also Black’s Beautiful Britain Series, volumes on Canterbury, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey, price 3s. 11d. 

each, 12 full-page illustrations in color with descriptive text. 

Address 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1 
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CHAUCER 


Address J. G. Charlton, 14 Mercery Lane, Canterbury 

Large pictures of the pilgrims and the cathedral are available from 
1s. 6d. to 5os. depending upon the size. Pictures of the pil- 
grims, 4X12, colored, are 6d.; in sepia, 12 X36, price 3s. 6d. 

Postal card views of Canterbury are 2d. each 

Books of views with 12 full-page illustrations in color and descrip- 
tive text are in Black’s Beautiful Britain Series, “Canterbury,” 
price 3s. 11d., 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1, and in 
Blackie’s Beautiful England Series, “‘Canterbury,”’ price 3s. 2d. 
Address 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


DICKENS 
Black’s Water Color Series, “ Dickens’ Country,” 16 full-page 
illustrations in color with descriptive text, price 35. 2d. 


Address 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES 


Beautiful hand-tinted cards of the district, 4d. each, from G. P. 
Abraham, Keswick, England. Cheaper cards, 1s. the package. 
Large views for framing may also be obtained from Mr. 
Abraham. For 4s. he also sells a paper book, “Some Por- 
traits of the Lake Poets,” by Ashley P. Abraham, with 3 
full-page illustrations in sepia and very intimate commentary 


2) 


Mr. Walmsley, Photographer, Ambleside, sells a sepia photograph 
of Wordsworth’s. ‘Field of Golden Daffodils,” size 7X10, 
suitable for framing. ‘The priceis 5s. He has a large selecton 
of photographic views 

Black, 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1, has 3 books with 12 to 
16 full-page illustrations in color. Water Color Series, 16 
views, no text, price 2s. od. 

Beautiful Britain Series, 3s. 11d. with text; Quotation and Picture 
Series, 16 views plus poetical quotations, 2s. 9d. Blackie’s 
3eautiful England Series also contains a volume on the English 
Lakes, price 3s. 2d. with text. Address 50 Old Bailey, Lon- 

don, E.C, 
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GRAY 


From the caretaker, Stoke Poges Church, Stoke Poges, may be 
secured an interesting pamphlet with 6 cards, for 1s., and for 
od., a pamphlet on Stoke Poges Church, including the life of 
Gray and pictures of his tomb, as well as of the pew and tomb 
of the Penn family 

Black’s Water Color Series, 16 views without text, contains a vol- 
ume on “Eton,” price 2s. gd., and his Beautiful Britain Series 
volume is on “ Windsor and Eton,” price 3s., 11d., 12 views with 
text. Address 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1 


HARDY 

Black’s Water Color Series, 16 views without text, “The 
Hardy Country,” price 2s. 9d., and also his Beautiful Britain, 
“Wessex,” price 3s. 11d. with text. Address 4, 5, 6 Soho 
Square, London, W. 1. 

Blackie’s Beautiful England Series, ‘‘The Heart of Wessex,” price 
3s. 2d., 12 full-page illustrations in color with text. Address 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 

Tuck’s postal cards on Hardy are sets Nos. 7700, 7755, 7763. Price 
od. each. Address H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 

DR. JOHNSON 

“Stories of Great Writers,’’ by Henry Gilbert, contains an interest- 
ing chapter on ‘‘The Garret Poets and Writers”’ and full-page 
illustrations of Johnson and his friends. Price 3s. 6d. from 
W. H. Smith, Bookseller, Kingsway, London, W.C. (Published 
by T. C. & E. G. Jack) 

From the “Cheshire Cheese,” 145 Fleet Street, London, may be 
obtained 6 cards of Dr. Johnson in characteristic poses and 
groups, and also a Menu showing his favorite dishes, price 9d. 
A history of the coffee house is also available. 

KEATS 

A very helpful Illustrated Handbook of the Collection of Keats 
Relics preserved at the Central Public Library, Finchley Road, 
Hampstead, London, N. W., may be obtained at that address 

for 6d. 
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The Keats Memorial House, Piazza di Spagna, Rome, has some 
interesting material on Keats and Shelley, copies of which are 
available. 

LONDON 


The best recent book of views of London, including the grave of 
the Unknown and the Cenotaph, is the Imperial Album of 
London Views, price 5s. Address F. & E. Stoneham, 79 Cheap- 
side, London, E.C. 2. 

The Empire Series, 20 Permanent Views, Series A, size 8X6, price 
2s. Address H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Black’s Water Color Series, 16 views, no text, price 2s. 9d.; also his 
Beautiful Britain Series, price 3s. 11d. Both volumes on 
London 

MANUSCRIPTS 


3ritish Museum Guides to the Exhibited Manuscripts, Parts I, II, 
and III, containing several dozen full-page illustrations of 
manuscripts and also original poems in the handwriting of the 
poets, may be obtained for 1s. 4d. for the three. Address the 
Guide Desk, British Museum, London, W.C. A few examples 
in color may be had for ts. each, “The Christ and His People,” 

1492, and “September” and “December” from old Flemish 

Horae 


OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND THE THAMES 


Three sets of postal cards, especially well colored, water color series, 
price 9d. each. Address J. Salmon, Sevenoaks, England. 

The Little Guides Series of Methuen and Company, 36 Essex Street, 
Strand, London, contains a volume by J. Wells, “Oxford and 
Its Colleges,” price 4s. This is a history and description of 
Oxford without much illustration. The series contains a vol- 
ume on Cambridge also 

Black’s Water Color Series, 16 full-page illustrations in color, con- 


tains volumes on Oxford and Cambridge both, 2s. od 
f ) 


, each. 
See also his Beautiful Britain Series, volumes on Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the Thames, price 3s. 11d. each; 12 full-page 
illustrations in color with descriptive text. Address, 4, 5, 6 
Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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Blackie’s Beautiful England Series, 3s. 2d. each, 12 full-page 


illustrations in color with text, contains volumes on Oxford, 
Cambridge, and the Thames. Address 50 Old Bailey, London, 
E.C. 

POPE 


Twelve postal card views of Hampton Court may be obtained for 


See 


od. from Gale and Polden, 2 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
Large photographic views for 5s. each may be obtained from 
the Guide, Hampton Court Palace, Hampton Court, England. 
The gardens, front of the palace, and moat are especially valu- 
able. 

also Blackie’s Beautiful England Series, “Hampton Court,” 
price 3s. 2d. Address 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. Twelve 
full-page illustrations in color with text 


PORTRAITS 


Portraits from the National Gallery, size approximately 15X12 


for framing, may be obtained for tos. 6d. each from H. Johnson, 


47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Especially good are Words- 


worth by Haydon, Johnson by Reynolds, Browning by Watts 
(bust) or by Lehmann (3s. 4d.), Bacon by Van Somer, Byron 
by T. Phillips, Dickens, Scott by Landseer, Shelley by Curran, 
Stevenson by Richmond, and Thackeray by S. Laurence. 
All of these may be had in 2d. postal card size for use as samples 
before the larger portraits are ordered 


SCOTT 


Excellent postal card views, 12 in the set, 1s. 6d., Valentine’s 


“Melrose, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh.”’ Address Mackenzie, 
Bookseller, Melrose, Scotland. From him also may be secured 
5 very good postal card interiors of Abbotsford (Reliable 
Series), with crest inset, for 2d. each 


John Clapperton, Galashiels, Scotland, has a few cards on more 


intimate subjects, price 1d. each: 
Statue of Maida, Scott’s favorite dog 
Sit Walter’s last suit of clothes as exhibited in the house 
Sir Walter’s Curio Table 
Two famous pictures, ‘The Dish of Spurs” and “Scott of 
Harden’s Introduction to Muckle Mouthed Meg” 
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Obtain from the Caretaker, Abbotsford, Melrose, Scotland, 5 views 
of the Interior of Abbotsford, and also views of the Abbey 
and Dryburgh, size 5X7, price 2d. each; also a guide to 
Abbotsford, for 1s., by the aid of which students may follow 
every curio or piece of furniture in the pictures 

Large views of Edinburgh, 16 double-tone collotype views, 7X9, 
may be obtained for 2s. 6d. from the John Knox House, 
Edinburgh 

The Guide to the Trossachs, published by A. & C. Black, 4, 5, 6 
Soho Square, London, W. 1, price 2s. 6d., contains 3 full-page 
illustrations in color, and several chapters of great interest on 
the geographical setting of “The Lady of the Lake”. Black 
also publishes in the water color series, 16 full-page illustra- 
tions without text ““The Scottish Highlands,” and “The Scott 
Country,” price 2s. gd. each, and in the Beautiful Britain 
Series, 12 full-page illustrations in color with text, “‘Abbotsford”’ 
and “The Trossachs,” price 3s. 11d. 

Tuck’s postal card series of the Scottish Highlands are Nos. 9256, 
9441, and 9732, price gd. each, from H. Johnson, 47 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 

The Life of Scott by Elizabeth Grierson, in the Peeps at Great Men 
Series of A. & C. Black, 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1, 
contains 12 full-page illustrations in color representing varied 
and interesting scenes from his life. Price 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Large Diagram of the Shakespearean Stage on linen and supported 
by wooden rollers, size 2436, price 7s. 6d. Address Oxford 
University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 

Map of Tudor London, size 12X48, price 2s. Address A. & C. 
Black, 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1 

Pictures and Postal Cards of Warwickshire may be obtained from 
W. Stanton, Bookseller, Chapel Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Interior of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage and Birthplace, 6 views 

by J. J. Ward, price 2d. each 
Sixteen artistic views in sepia, size 4X7, price 1s. 6d. 
Large views in color, 2s. each, beautiful natural coloring 
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Tuck’s cards, No. 7442, are Shakespeare’s Country. Views 


3 
of definite places connected with Shakespeare, his tomb, 
) its inscription, etc., in color, 2d. each, J. Salmon cards 
4 Tuck’s Heroes and Heroines of Shakespeare, od. the set, 
No. 1276 
Pamphlet, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Garden”’ by W. Foxton, price 6d., may 
% also be had from W. Stanton. Also book of views of Warwick, 
16 in sepia, by E. Coote, price 2s. 
5 For catalogue of the Books, MSS, etc., in Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
e price 1s. 6d., address The Birth House, Stratford-on-Avon. 
n Sixty-one illustrations 
4 For a pamphlet, “Baconian Myths,” by Mary Rose, price od., 


address the Shakespearean Press, 4 Sheep Street, Stratford-on- 
t Avon 

n Blackie’s Beautiful England Series, “‘Shakespeare Land,” 12 full- 
page illustrations in color with text, price 3s. 2d. Same series, 
also, ‘Warwick and Leamington.” Address 50 Old Bailey, 
London, E.C. 


t Black’s Beautiful Britain Series, 12 full-page illustrations in color 

with text, ‘“Stratford-on-Avon,” price 3s. 11d., and his Water 
n Color Series, 16 illustrations without text, price, 2s. 9d., 
a “‘Warwickshire.”’ Address Black, 4, 5,6 Soho Square, London, 
d W.1 


Tuck’s cards on Venice (color), 9d. the set, are 7038, 7965, 7037. 
Address H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

q MISCELLANEOUS 

d An excellent set of pictures for establishing the social and historical 

background of literature may be had in the History Picture 

Notebooks of A. & C. Black, 4, 5, 6 Soho Square, London, W.1. 

The pictures must be cut out and mounted; therefore two 

n copies of each number must be bought, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The following periods are available: the Early History of 

S England, the Middle Ages, the Tudor Period, the Stuart Period, 
the Early Georges. 

The Black, Ward-Locke, and Methuen companies furnish guide 

books to all places of interest in Great Britain. ‘These may be 
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obtained at varying prices from W. H. Smith and Company, 


Booksellers, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
POSTAL CARDS 

Black (see address above), Birds of Britain, sets 46 and 47, price od. 
each. Gardens of England, set 48, price od. 

Tuck’s Birds of Britain, sets 9218, 9303, 9379, and 9487, price od. 
the set 

Tuck’s The Hunt, sets 1370, 1371, and 9575, price od. each 

Tuck’s Pierrette and Pierrot, set 767, price gd. All Tuck cards are 
available from H. Johnson, 47 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. 

Tuck’s Charterhouse, set 7616, price od. 

Tuck’s Milton, sets 7139, 7420, 7421, price od. the set 

Tuck’s Tennyson Land, sets 7101, and 7102, price od. the set 


REFORMING THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


MORRIS B. SANFORD 


“T’d like to be a teacher of English for just one year. Wouldn’t 
I show these dry-as-dust teachers of Sesame and Lilies and Burke’s 
Speech a real live course of study! And interest! Why, my classes 
would be so on fire with it that no teacher of the old school would 
dare to inflict upon long-suffering pupils the drudgery through 
which I had been dragged.”’ 

Thus my mind revolted against the mental pabulum offered 
me during my high-school course. Why should I be compelled to 
assimilate Milton’s poems, the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, 
Ruskin’s essays, and Webster’s speeches? They were not inter- 
esting to me; they were not pleasure at all, but only the most 
difficult kind of work. Why wouldn’t it be better to read something 
in class like The Calling of Dan Matthews or The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes, instead of the deadly Burke? I had heard my 
elders say often that literature should be taught in the schools so 
that the pupils would learn to love it. Why didn’t the teachers 
give us the kind of books that we could really enjoy ? 
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In this state of revolt I continued during the first few months 
of my college course. Gradually I discovered, however, that my 
strenuous efforts in the high school had earned for me the ability 
to read with a fair degree of ease what many others found difficult. 
Reading Shakespeare was no longer drudgery to me; I had acquired 
his vocabulary, and the voluminous notes of my Rolfe edition 
were now seldom consulted. I began to see that labor had its 
reward, even in English literature. 

After graduating from college I became principal of a small 
high school. In a short time it fell to my lot to teach English. 
Here was my chance! Now I could show the world some startling 
and much-needed reforms in the teaching of literature. To be 
sure, I remembered that I had been aided in my college course 
by the real work I had done in English during my four years’ 
sojourn in high school; but I was still convinced that the study of 
literature should be enjoyment, not labor. Accordingly, I began 
my reformation. 

As the credit of the school was at stake, and my own reputation 
as well, I decided to proceed cautiously during the first year. The 
second year there would be sweeping changes. Gleefully, then, 
I scourged Milton and Burke from the senior course in English, 
promising other offending authors that I would attend to them 
later. In place of the above-named miscreants I substituted some 
modern poets and modern orators, whose works were much easier 
to read and therefore more interesting. 

At the end of the year I took stock of what had been 
accomplished. ‘The interest in the new course of study was, as 
I had expected, greater than it had been when Burke and Milton 
had been among the authors read. But there was another result, 
not so pleasing. I found that the pupils who had studied the easier 
and more interesting poems and speeches were inferior in their 
ability to read and understand a difficult passage; in other words, 
they had gained less power. Not satisfied with this test, I repeated 
the experiment the following year, with the same results. 

For this reason, Milton’s Minor Poems and Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation with America still remain in our course of study. 
Should they be supplanted ? 
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In order to be sure of our ground, it is necessary to know just 
what the real aim in teaching literature is. Most people will 
agree that the instructor should endeavor primarily to help the 
pupil understand and appreciate the best that has been written. 
But as to the most effective means of accomplishing this end, there 
is a wide diversity of opinion 

The popular view at the present time was well summarized by 
a college professor at a recent meeting of high-school teachers 
of English. In a most pleasing and charming manner he made it | 
perfectly clear that our present method of teaching literature is 
all wrong. We are shooting over the pupils’ heads, he said, by 


giving them books beyond their comprehension. Only such | 
books should be put into their hands as will cause them delight. | 
Furthermore, all books should be read rapidly in the natural way, | 
without one’s looking up the meaning of words, without effort | 
on the part of the boy or girl. The best test of whether a book | 
has been well taught, he insisted, is: Will the student love it and ( 
return to it again and again after he has studied it in the classroom ? { 
“I fear,” he concluded bitterly, as his eye swept over us indignantly, 
“that many of you are teaching literature in such a way that your ( 
pupils will not come back with joy to what they have read in the { 
school.” Here the teachers, being a conscientious body of servants, I 
looked down and blushed at the remembrunce of their misdeeds. 1 
There is much truth in this criticism. We do not succeed 

in making the youth so enthusiastic concerning a beautiful poem I 
or an essay as we could wish him to be. Although many of our ( 
young men and young women are not capable of being so aroused, l 
still the teacher of English ought to do better and is learning to I 
do better every day, even as other teachers are learning. Neverthe- I 
less, is the test of good teaching proposed by the honorable gentle- € 
man the best test? Has the instructor necessarily failed if the ( 
boy does not sleep with Burke’s Speech on Conciliation under his I 
pillow and if he does not return to it with thanksgiving? I think 

not. ‘There is a much better test. Here it is: Has the boy, by s 
his study of Burke or Gray’s Elegy, gained increased power to I 
understand and appreciate other difficult speeches or poems? a 


Before one can love a beautiful piece of literature, he must under- 
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stand it. The end of teaching literature is increased power—power 
to interpret, to enjoy the highest and best. Not long ago, the 
teacher aimed to present his subject in such a way that the class 
might remember it and be able to hand out a chunk from his memory 
‘re-cite.”” It was not necessary for the child 


. 


when called upon to 
to have any opinions or any reactions to the subject in question; 
he was not required to think for himself but to memorize. The 
examination in English formerly aimed to find out how much the 
pupil remembered of what he had read. This still seems to be 
the purpose of the College Entrance Board in the old plan exami- 
nations that they still give. Some of the more forward looking 
colleges, however, have found a new type of test in English, the 
Comprehensive Examination, which aims to measure one’s power— 
power to express, power to read and interpret, power to appreciate. 
This examination, also, is given under the College Entrance Board; 
but some reactionary institutions refuse to recognize it. Other 
colleges and universities like Columbia have carried still further 
this idea of testing power rather than memory and are admitting 
students by means of psychological or intelligence tests. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that the modern tendency of education is 
toward power, and that the teacher of literature must have as his 
main objective increased ability on the part of his pupils to read 
with understanding and with pleasure. 

Of course, there is danger in this ideal. The teacher must 
not make drudgery of literature. If the work becomes too diff- 
cult the class is discouraged and loses interest. If the student 
loses interest, very little real, earnest work will be done and little 
power will be gained. ‘The literature chosen for study must not 
be so deep that the pupil cannot fathom it; and it must not be so 
easy that he can read it without an effort. ‘There are too many 
educators who are preaching that we should take the difficult 
books out of the English course. 

But why not substitute something modern? By all means, 
some authors of today should be included in the literature read. 
Booker T. Washington, Jacob Riis, Helen Keller, Woodrow Wilson, 
and some writers of the short story, all appear in our course of 


study. Then, too, every class in English spends one day each week 
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in studying the best of modern periodicals. Even these, however, 
are made to contribute to the pupils’ efforts to gain power. Almost 
a year ago our entering class were struggling, apparently with little 
success, to understand the articles in the periodicals they were 
studying. ‘Today they read understandingly and with interest 
much of the material in the magazines and reviews that they were 
unable to digest ten short months ago. Is not this power gained 
of great value for intelligent citizenship ? 

What then becomes of the plea that literature should be read 
in the natural way, without labor and study on the part of the 
student? Is there no place for the good book that can be read 
with pleasure instead of with work? Yes. Such a book has a 
large place in the English course. It should be placed in the supple 
mentary lists of books to be read during the year by the pupil 
outside of class. At certain stated times the pupils will be asked 
for their opinions of works read, they will be asked to show what 
they considered to be the best in them. Many, many times the 
teacher will pick up a volume in the classroom and read aloud 
something thrilling, or beautiful, or noble, thus encouraging the 
boys and girls to read the book. ‘The literature studied in class, 
however, should be somewhat more difficult. If it does not require 
the help of the teacher to interpret it, why should it be brought 
into the schoolroom ? 

Not long ago I asked a large body of teachers of English 
assembled in convention if they thought Burke and Milton should 
be retained in the high-school course of study. The opinion pre- 
vailed that they should not remain. The next question asked 
was: How many are teaching these books? Practically everyone 
was doing so. Further questioning showed that Milton and Burke 
had been retained because there was nothing in the English language 
quite so good as Burke for teaching boys and girls to read, and 
reason well; there was nothing quite so good, which was not already 
in the course of study, as Milton, to teach boys and girls power to 
observe, to reason, to love the outdoors, to dig the hidden beauties 
out of the lines of poetry. Surely, we can substitute the modern 
if it is just as good for our purpose. But we must be sure that it 


is as good. 
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Now, does studying a book in class kill interest ? We have found 
again and again by actual test that it does not. It has exactly the 
opposite effect; it stimulates interest. We have given Quentin 
Durward to a group of pupils for study, then asked them to read 
Ivanhoe by themselves. By far the larger number have found that 
they enjoyed Quentin Durward better. Another group has studied 
Ivanhoe in class and read Quentin Durward by themselves. This 
latter group preferred Ivanhoe. The same test has been repeated 
with other books of equal difficulty and with other teachers, and 
invariably the result has been the same: the pupils have received 
the greater enjoyment from the books studied. ‘This test is very 
interesting and very significant in view of the statement one hears 
so often that we are teaching literature so that our children learn 
to dislike it rather than to like it. We are glad to say that this 
statement is not true: that study of a masterpiece enhances one’s 
enjoyment of it. J. G. and A. W. Hare have worded this idea most 
effectively in their Guesses at Truth. 

I have even gained the most profit, and the most pleasure also, from the 
books that have made me think the most: and, when the difficulties have once 
been overcome, these are the books which have struck the deepest root, not 
only in my memory and understanding, but likewise in my affections. 





MODERN SCIENCE AND THE ROSE 
F. H. ADLER 


Some scientists maintain that plants have sense, 

Akin to that in animals; and hence, 

That even joy and pain they feel like men! 

With sense for things, alas for blossoms, when 

They likewise gain the crabbed love of pride! .... 
The Rose knows not her charm, and well betide, 

For that would give her soon the mental powers 

To treasure up men’s praise: “The Queen of Flowers!” 
And then she might grow vain, with haughty face, 
While Beauty there would lose its mystic grace! 
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THE OPEN RECORD BOOK 

“Will you please tell me how my standing is in Rhetoric,” a student 
asked the other day. 

I began to fumble around among the scattered themes on the desk 
for the class book which had vanished from under my hand where I had 
it a few minutes before. Then I noticed three students sitting in the 
front seats running their fingers down the columns of the open book. 
“T guess those men have it,” I said, and the inquiring student joined 
the group. 

I watched them. Each evidently was copying out the grades in 
order to estimate his own record. I did not discern any jealous curiosity 
as to the marks of others or notice that any comparisons were made. 
The book passed down the line from one to the next, and the last man, 
when he had finished, with a smile and a few pleasantries, laid it on my 
desk as though it were all right for them to look into it as much as they 
pleased. 

This set me to thinking about the attitude which had apparently 
grown up in my class. I had showed the record to them when they 
asked and therefore it was only natural, I suppose, that they should take 
it themselves. Often the idea had passed through my mind that the 
position of a composition teacher is very similar to that of a private 
secretary to each student, and now I reflected that I was being treated 
as such. I liked the relationship. The account book was theirs right- 
fully and my duty was to keep it for them and, if they were good managers 
of the work to be done, naturally they should check up on my book- 
keeping in order to determine their future policy and work. That was 
their business. 

It was, to be sure, something quite different from conditions in my 
student days when I never should have thought of asking to see a teacher’s 
class book—much less of taking it from the desk without asking. If it 
had been left open and I had happened to see the figures, I should have 
felt like a guilty eavesdropper because it seemed as private as a letter or 
a diary, and as mysterious as a diary written in cryptic code. It was 
a secret document and a sort of divination book which told at the end 
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of any course how much I knew about the subject. Its ways were 
inscrutable like those of heaven and its judgment fell on the just and the 
unjust but all things somehow worked together to produce a good grade 
for him who worked conscientiously. 

When I began to teach, I actually was surprised to find that no super- 
human spirit kept my book, with which disillusionment I began to doubt 
how far I ought, for tradition’s sake, to carry on the supersition. There 
is, of course, everything to be said for its blind acceptance that may be 
said for the simple, unquestioning following of any faith but it hardly 
seems to belong to a system of enlightened teaching, and so every year 
I have made less pretense at keeping the old secret until now the actions 
of my students showed that I had taken away altogether the veil which 
binds a class book, and here mine lay open on the desk before me, cold 
as a business record. 

What is more, it is as easy as a business record to follow with the 
names down the sides and something at the top of every column to 
indicate what the marks stand for. Anyone can see the whole thing 
ataglance. Every student has about thirty grades in a semester opposite 
his name, twenty for themes and ten for tests, exercises, and reports. 
This is all there is to it. 

The grades that are there are definite and I try to keep them with 
precision. I have a sort of scale worked out as to how much each item 
counts and this I explain to the students so that they know where they 
stand. For instance, if when the first six weeks reports come out, one 
theme is lacking out of the five or six which should be in, that student 
who failed to hand it in hasan E. Such a system seems to shock many 
freshmen who are used to having teachers overlook assignments, but 
the themes quickly acquire the habit of coming in without any rigamarole. 
When the twelve weeks’ report comes out, it takes two missing themes 
to assure an E, At the end of the semester the easiest way to fail a 
student is to count five missing themes against him. He understands 
this right along and so he does not need to work unless he wants to. 
It is his responsibility. 

At the same time that I have come to be careful about certain definite 
marks, I have also come to leave out of computation those items which 
do not seem to me to be reducible to definite grades. I used to keep 
everything in an indefinite, slip-shod way; I pretended to keep everything 
and I kept nothing completely, but now I am converted to the theory 
that some things can and should be graded while others had better be 

estimated merely and left out of the class book. 
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Class recitation grades I have decided to leave out and the reason 
is that I have found it impossible to compute them, because I think their 
results are included in other grades, and because keeping these records 
tends to spoil the spirit of class conversations. Of course I have a feeling 
as to how much each student knows day after day as he sits there before 
me, but it is a feeling without a tangible indicator, and so I leave it to 
the realm of impressions. Then too, the students, I think, ought to 
come to class to clear up their understandings and the one-sided game 
of trying to catch them at something they did not study is too nervous 
a procedure to bring about progress. What they study ought to show 
up in reports and themes if the work is rightly ordered. 

This does not mean in the least that what students do in class is 
unimportant; it is merely that I try to put the emphasis on the spirit 
instead of the letter of the thing. I hope it gives them courage to be 
honest to see by the book that I do not put down class grades and I hope 
it keeps them from feeling on the defensive all through the discussion 
period. I hope it puts them at their ease. 

Nevertheless, I do not ignore the importance of class work and I 
often speak to them about it in some such manner as this: ‘ You make 
that a better class for being in it because you keep your mind on the 
subject and you always have something to say that interests the class,”’ 
or “I have wished you would talk more in class; it helps to have everyone 


play his part,” or “you don’t always seem to be following what the class 


is talking about; you don’t put your interest into the thing even for 
the period. You can’t expect to succeed in anything that way.” 

Then, after telling the student what I think of them, I try to be 
friendly to any suggestions or explanations they have to make. Of 
course, if they have a right to talk over grades, they have a right to 
say what they think and I believe it is wholesome for them to do so. 
Sometimes they write little notes on their themes saying why the grades 
should be higher, in which cases I usually give them what they ask or 
make some compromise. ‘This spirit has led to a better understanding, 
I have thought, and I have noted that many, many more have taken 
the pains to mention the fact that their grades were higher than they 
rightfully deserve. They appreciated the consideration and recognized 
the limitations in their abilities. 

Once I asked a class to put the grades they thought the themes they 
were about to hand in deserved and to give their reasons so that I could 
see how our opinions agreed. They refused in unison, and when I 
asked why, said that they were too conscious of their own faults and 
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they hoped I might not notice them or would overlook them and find 
good qualities that they were not sure existed. This, I suppose, is the 
natural, self-conscious hope of young authors. 

If we talk about grades, students will work for grades and that is 
bad, some folks say, but J can not see why. It is the teacher’s business 
so to order things that marks stand for work accomplished and then 
working for marks is exactly the same thing as working for the highest 
purpose of the course. If this is the case, students should care a great 
deal about their marks. 

No student, according to this open system, ought to be surprised 
or disappointed in his final grade. Toward the end of last semester, 
to give one example, I noticed that one of the most gifted men had a 
grade of 82 per cent in a one-hour test. I pointed it out to him and 
said, ‘For every reason you should have an A in this course excepting 
that you evidently did not get the work on argument straight in your 
head. The final examination will cover this work again and if you know 
it then, your grade ought to be A.” 

He had been in the hospital before he took the 82 per cent test and 
he said it would mean a good deal of studying to make up what he had 
missed, but he would think it over and consider whether or not to pay 
the price for an A. He paid it and received it. My theory is that if 
he had not known where he stood, his temptation would have been to 
trust blindly instead of to study intelligently. It was better to have 
the open book before him. HELEN RAND 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND LITERATURE 
A group of about two hundred Juniors in the University of Wisconsin 
in a class in ‘‘ Mental Development” under Prof. M. V. O’Shea, was asked 
to discuss, in writing, the following question: ““Do we regard any book 
as great that tends to increase man’s anxieties?’ ‘Take your favorite 
book and speak of it from this standpoint.’”’ The discussions shed 
interesting light on the reading that this group of students has done. 
Thirty-nine students cited their favorite book; 108 others referred to 
certain books as “‘great’’; as being “one of my favorite books’; or 
“a book which I enjoyed reading.” Several students said they had no 
favorite book; others did not specify any particular book but discussed 
the question in general. 
The lists are of interest for the reason that they are made up of data 
which is incidental to the main discussion. It was not required that 
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any book be mentioned; the responses are spontaneous and free from 
influences which might affect a direct question. 

In the first list (favorite books), the Bible ranks first as the choice of 
six students; Les Miserables, second as the choice of five students. In 
the second list (great books), the Bible and David Coppe rfield tie for 
first place with a mention of ten times each; A Tale of Two Cities, 
If Winter Comes, and Shakespeare tie for second place with a mention 


of five times each. Combining the two lists, the ranks are as follows: 


BA kc brdisane <i ethane wantice voters 18 
RS og oo Be tate oo ein auee ae 6 alee 16 
Ne Oe ee ee ee ee ee pee nee eer 9 
Hutchingon........s0. Pg ee 6) 
Shakespe ee re eRe Cane ae ee ‘ 9) 

Total ee ee eer ee por Tee Te OI 


The Bible, Dickens, Hugo, Hutchinson and Shakespeare constitute 
38.8 per cent of the responses in both lists. 

The range of “great books” seems to be as wide as the individual 
differences of the folks who read them. Whether a book is great or 
not, in the mind of the “average reader,” depends on convention, the 
mood or the circumstances of the reader at the time the book is read, 
recency of reading, and other non-critical factors. The ‘average reader”’ 
is not a critic. Dickens outranks the Bible; but David Copperfield is 
on the required list of readings in one of the Junior courses in literature. 
Hugo ranks with Hutchinson; but Les Miserables is on the list of readings 
recommended to Freshmen. Perhaps the teaching of literature has 
developed an attitude of mind or a “ taste.” 

The figures here presented have, of course, no great significance. 
They are merely interesting as straws which may indicate the direction 
of the wind. But if the rising generation is reading, or has read, even 
some of the books of the type which this investigation indicates, then 
there is still a gleam of light upon the horizon. The prospect is not so 
dark as some folks would have us think. 

C. E. LAUTERBACH 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A BIT ON THE PROJECT METHOD 

The project is so well established that one wonders at the frequency 

of articles recommending its adoption. Almost every professional 
journal of education calls upon its readers to introduce project methods 
in Mathematics, in history, in English, in every subject of the curriculum. 
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In their enthusiasm, its advocates seem to forget that the project has 
passed the trial stage and is already accepted as a successful method of 
instruction by a majority of teachers. The project no longer needs to 
be introduced; in fact, some of us feel that it needs to be curbed; that 
certain dangers arising from a careless use of the project must be recog- 
nized. 

One of these dangers is insincerity. I feel as I read articles on how 
to introduce a project to a class that the teacher is assuming a pose, 
that she is deceiving her students by the elaborate concealment of the 
real end of the work. The impression is made that the children must 
be tricked into learning; the teacher slips up on them unawares and 
ensnares them in a network of projects before they realize they have 
been caught. Exposition is to be taught; the teacher brings some violin 
records to class; the children respond with suggestions from their own 
musical careers; before they realize the seriousness of their chance 
voluntary responses, the trap is sprung and they are “‘in” for a project 
on the “ Modern Orchestra.”” Sometimes the more sophisticated pupils 
recognize our bait and groan, “Another project!’’ It seems against the 
code to allow the students to suspect that the teacher knows the outcome 
of the task. 

Such methods seem insincere. They are liable to foster a disrespect 
for our job and our method of handling it. A high-school student realizes 
that there is work to be done, work as such, necessitating concentration, 
monotony, sacrifice of the present for an end. Will he respect the 
teacher who tries to sugar-coat that work with twaddle of imaginary 
children and fictitious problems? Check such methods by real life. 


iz 


Imagine Mr. Office Man saying to that graduate in June, “ Last Sunday 
I stepped into my aunt’s house. Everything looked spick and span. 
Wouldn’t it be jolly to have things here like that!” and then wait for 


project-taught Tommy to empty the wastebasket. 


INFERENCES FROM STANDARD TESTS 

In the test for grammatical correctness, issued by Mr. S. A. Leonard, 
chairman of the Minimum Essentials Committee of the National Council 
of Teachers, some mistakes stood out in our school. 

One hundred and thirteen took the test, some from the first-, second-, 
and third-year classes. The largest number of mistakes was found in 
the use of the apostrophe, the second largest number of mistakes was 
found in the use of the nominative form of the pronoun for the objective 
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form. A large number failed to make the pronoun agree with its ante- 
cedent; many made the mistake of using “like” for “as if” or “as 
though,” and in using “‘was”’ for “were.” 

In some parts of the country reports came in that many children 
used “‘leave”’ for “‘let,’”’ but there was not a mistake made among our 
students. And although we sometimes hear “seen” used for “saw” 
and “sit” for “set,” in conversation, no blunder was made in the use of 
these verbs. Mistakes were made in the use of “‘lie”’ for “lay.” 

In the diagnostic grammar test sent out by the University of Indiana, 
by which ninety-three pupils were tested, pronoun mistakes ranked 
highest, and especially in regard to agreement of — with ante- 


cedent, they failed to recognize an incorrect sentence, though it had been 
pointed out to many of them that this same mistake had n made in 
the Wisconsin test. “The river has overflown its banks”’ scored a high 


percentage of failure to recognize the error in the past participle. ‘He is 
the quickest of the two” and “We will divide it between us three” 
were not corrected by = the ~~ 

The Briggs Form Parallel Test by which 249 pupils were tested, 
showed that 26.9 per cent of the first grades tested did not recognize the 
writing of two or more sentences as one; worse, 41.9 per cent of the Soph- 
omores tested—a bad class of forty-three, however—did not recognize 
the impropriety of writing two or more sentences as one; 18 per cent of 
the third-year class failed to recognize this mistake. It was good to 
know, however, that only 4 per cent of the first-year class, 3.1 per cent 
of the second, and 0.6 per cent of the third-year class failed to notice 
when a phrase or clause was written as a complete sentence. The 
failure to recognize the omission of the apostrophe in the possessive was 
most noticeable, but we believe that the children would have used the 
sign of the possessive had they been writing. 

The use of these tests, in co-operation with Mr. Leonard, has helped 
us to a better insight as to the technical need of the child, and we shall 
emphasize the correction of some of the errors which we found prevalent. 


Mary P. AIKEN 
MARGARET RICHARDSON 
CoMMERCIAL H1GH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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DRAMATIZING OLD ENGLISH BALLADS 


We had skipped the scholarly and elaborately topical introduction 
and plunged at once into the ballads. And since we dealt with oral 
literature, we read aloud first, the listeners among us with our books 
closed lest the printed page obtrude upon our consciousness. The class 
of sophomore girls thrilled to the shadow of Lord William’s scarlet cloak 
and chuckled over the “wee penknife” of ballad tragedies. Presently 
we found Edward, with its haunting refrain, its suspense, its slow- 
mounting climax. A colored illustration by Rackham in a beautiful desk 
copy of the ballads quickened our imagination with a glimpse of mother 
and son in the dim room beside the northern sea. 

“That’s the best one-act play I ever heard, just as it stands,” mused 
Judith of the Dramatic Club, and there we were as creatively minded 
toward this ages old literature as the first dancing throng. 

An excited reading through the poems in our school collection brought 
a selection of four for our dramatic effort: our first choice, Edward, 
Love Gregor, The Wife of Usher’s Well, and Get Up and Bar the Door, 
a range all the way from almost unendurable tragedy to pure farce. 
Edward could stand exactly as it was, we decided, refrain and all. Get 
Up and Bar the Door must merely be put into dialogue form. But both 
Love Gregor and The Wife of Usher’s Well must be somewhat adapted 
in order to tell the story completely at one time and in one place. We 
considered the Repertory Theater’s Fair Annie but rejected it as too 
elaborate to fit with the other selections. “Let’s use the words of the 
ballads just as far as possible,” the class decided, “and make our own 
additions in prose as simple and brief as possible so that we won’t seem 


? 


to be imitating.” And in this spirit, in groups of three, they wrote 
their stage versions. The class criticism of these plays overlooked none 
of the points in ballad diction that the painstaking editor had set down 
in the Introduction. 

Every member of the class was cast in one of the plays, if possible 
the one in which she felt most interested, although we wisely considered 
acting ability in choosing our casts. Each play group worked out all 
details of costuming, properties, and stage setting, and each group acted 
as scene shifters for another group. In this way the work was done 
with no undue demand upon the time of the class. 

Our school is fortunate in its costume wardrobe and well-equipped 
stage, but even without these our plays would have been possible. The 
illustrated edition of the ballads and Everyday Things in England 
(Marjorie Quennell, Scribners, 2 vols.) gave us all we needed for color 
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and design. We tried in each case to make our stage picture as pleasing 
in color and composition as possible, realizing that the brevity of our 
“dramas” would leave this single picture, in each case, the dominant 
impression. A neutral curtain in soft folds was our background. In the 
center back of the stage we placed a deep rough stone fire-place (paper 
and charcoal). A carved table and chair, a sauare of tapestry, a fireside 
bench, a yellow bowl, a rough table were all that was necessary to suggest 
both Edward’s hall and the good-wife’s kitchen. The rearrangement 
for each play was the work only of a moment. 

We gave the four plays in one fifty minute “Morning Exercise”’ 
period. The music department gladly co-operated with us, playing as 
incidental music old English folk tunes. I had some misgivings before 
the performance lest the exceeding brevity of each play with all its 
underlying complex of human relationships and emotions should bewilder 
our youthful audience. My sophomores were serene. “You can’t help 
but get these ballads,” they affirmed in the vernacular of their own day. 
Their belief in the old “tales that tell themselves in song”’ was justified 
by the enthusiastic appreciation even of the fifth grade. The older 
members of their audience found fresh significance in familiar words. 
I had never before realized the importance of the “maid who tends my 
mother’s fire’ to the third son of the Wife of Usher’s Well. Nor had 
Fair Annie’s plea before that obdurate door ever been so piercingly 
pathetic as the girl] in the rough gray cape made it. 

After it was all over we read the Introduction together: ballad 
diction, ballad characteristics, the refrain, the subject matter of ballads. 
“We know all those things,” said the class.”’ We had to find them out 
for our plays. Not always do I find the dramatic method the easy road 
to the interpretation of literature, but in this case the class had found 
the form inherent in the material. The experience was as rich and 
I believe, as lasting for them as the experience with ballads in his college 
course which Stuart Walker told the students of Columbia University 
was one of the influences which made of him dramatist and manager. 

EvA McKINLEY WEST 

SUNSETT HILL SCHOOL 

Kansas City, MIssouRI 
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EDITORIAL 


*‘A school is a community home for the community’s chil- 
dren.’’—WILLIAM B. OWEN." 

“Tt [the school] was instituted to teach children and youth to 
think. That is its sole and fundamental purpose. .... The 
process .... has lain in contact of the mind of the pupil with 
the cultivated, trained mind of the teacher.’”—HeEnry S. Prir- 
CHETT.’ 

Any student of modern education would suppose Dr. Pritchett’s 
utterance to be a quotation from some volume of the last century 


at least. The partial truth in the old remark about 
The 


Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy on the 
Perspective ‘ 


other was at that time supposed to be the whole 
truth. Today we know that it is the pupil’s own response, quite 
as often to his comrades and to circumstances and materials as to 
the teacher, that really educates him. 

In our calm, clear-sighted moments we know this. But some- 
times we become so obsessed with the idea of thoroughness, with 
the importance of the measurable, testable skills and knowledges 
which we wish to impart to our pupils, that we forget those habits 
of feeling and action about which we should be even more con- 
cerned. Exactly this kind of “fundamentalism” led Dr. Prit- 
chett to the somewhat ridiculous statement cited here, as well as 
to his most unfortunate remark last fall that America cannot pay 
for the education of all its children upon the plan now prevalent. 
Speed and comprehension in reading, literacy, and effectiveness in 
expression and literary appreciation are all of genuine importance, 
but the teacher of English must see them in perspective—as means 
to happiness, productiveness, and citizenship. He must also 
understand that the whole boys or girls come every day to his class 
and that all sides of their natures—not their intellects only—are 
being developed in desirable or undesirable directions. 

*In a commencement address January 25, 1924. 

2 See School and Society, January 12, 1924. 
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No one need fear to adopt and act on this doctrine. William 
McAndrew has recently been installed as superintendent of the 
schools of the city of Chicago at a salary second only to that of 
P. P. Claxton at Tulsa, Oklahoma. His steady rise to this eminence 
has been featured by consistent attention to the whole natures of 
the pupils under his charge. It was this characteristic that made 
noteworthy his articles in the World’s Work last fall. Evidently 
such an attitude does not retard success. 

Here lies the value of the so-called ‘‘ project method,” described 
in a series of articles in the Journal last winter. ‘These class under- 
takings do develop in the pupil indispensable habits of feeling and 
action. It is with this ideal of complete education in mind that the 
English Journal presents this month Mr. Hansen’s “Objectives 
Other than English Skills,” with its specific suggestion of pro- 
cedure. Mr. Hansen hasn’t said the final word, but his short 
article is worth reading—and pondering. 

National committees on courses of study in mathematics, 
English, or what not should include both persons “trained in the 


evaluation of the special subject matter” and “‘cur- 
A Better 


. riculum specialists,’ insists Harold Rugg in an 
Solution 


article summarized in our “‘ Periodicals.”’ 

The assumption—unfortunately true, in the main—is that 
teachers of English and other subjects are practically unacquainted 
with the modern science of education. The lack of such knowledge 
has two serious consequences: undeveloped resourcefulness in 
meeting difficulties, and frequent adoption of futile or harmful 
methods of instruction. The ordinary teacher should have an 
elementary comprehension of the modern social and psychological 
doctrine of education, and the leaders in each branch of the pro- 
fession should be thoroughly trained in educational psychology and 
sociology as well as in their special academic subject-matter. 

Professor Rugg’s composite committee is the best we can have 
at present, but it is only a makeshift. Only when the persons in 
‘education,”’ 


‘ 


charge of investigation and experimentation know 
subject-matter, and the specific practical problems that arise in 
teaching the special subject—all three—will genuinely satisfactory 
results be secured. 


























NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETINGS 
The National Council of Teachers of English will have two half-day 
sessions in Washington during the summer meeting of the National 
Education Association. 
The annual meeting of the Council will take place at Thanksgiving 
in St. Louis. 


MISSOURI COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The annual meeting of the Missouri Council of Teachers of English 
was held at the Soldan High School in St. Louis December 7. Dr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, spoke 
on “The Control of Supplementary Reading in the High School.” 
Miss Mary Weeks, of Junior College, Kansas City, pointed out how 
intelligence tests may be made to serve as guides in determining what 
minimum literature requirements should be for certain types of students. 
Mr. W. W. Parker, of the Teachers College at Warrensburg, discussed 
the content of the high-school course in English with special reference 
to the revision of the Missouri course which is soon to be made. A 
noteworthy feature of the program was the presentation of ‘‘ The Rock” 
by Mr. Wise’s Kirksville dramatic organization. 

Mr. Ernest G. Hoffsten, of St. Louis, presided at the meeting. 
Mr. W. W. Parker, of Warrensburg, was elected president for the next 
year. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF IOWA TEACHERS 

The annual conference of Iowa English teachers will be held at the 
University of Iowa February 22 and 23. A conference of Iowa speech 
teachers will also be held February 21, 22, and 23. The two programs 
will be merged to allow teachers to attend lectures and round tables in 
both groups. Professor Charles S. Pendleton, of the teachers’ college 
at the George S. Peabody Institute of Nashville, Tenn., will offer sugges- 
tions on composition as a means of communicating ideas, teaching 
students to outline, taking and filing notes, eliminating habitual errors 
in writing, and teaching analogies in literature. Among the subjects 
to be discussed by Professor George S. Lasher, of the University of 
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Michigan, are accuracy and how to get it, English for work and English 
for play, making literature function, the project method in action, the 
socialized classrooms and oral composition. Miss Anita P. Forbes, of 
the Hartford, Connecticut, High School, who has made large contribu- 
tions to the teaching of literature as distinguished from composition and 
other phases of English work, will demonstrate her methods. C. H. 
Ward, one of the foremost English textbook writers, has been asked to 
conduct a round-table. He has taught University of Iowa classes during 
summer sessions. Several members of the University of lowa English 


faculty will appear on the program. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PLAYS 

The plays included in the recently issued list of plays for schools and 
colleges have been (1) produced by members of the committee, (2) seen 
in production, or so studied that the members are experts upon their 
suitableness for production. If teachers desiring additional information 
send their requests to the chairman, their inquiries will be referred 
immediately to some member of the committee in the same section of the 
country. In this way the most definite information can be sent to the 
t within the shortest possible time. The member of the 


committee chosen to answer will know not only the plays under ol 


corresponder 
serva- 
tion, but the conditions of climate, schools, etc., in that portion of the 
United States in which performance is contemplated. 
CLARENCE STRATTON 
Chairman of Committee on Play: 
BOARD OF EDUCATION BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WHO WILL GIVE A MILLION DOLLARS? 


Antioch College is asking for a gift of this amount. Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, in a statement accom- 
panying the request issued by the college, says: “I consider Antioch 
College a very significant undertaking in American education. To 
fulfill its purposes, it must be well endowed. A million dollars promptly 
given to Antioch would be a contribution to American education at a 
strategic point.”” Inquiries will be answered by Ellery Sedgwick, editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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$10,000 PRIZE STORY CONTEST 
Harper’s Magazine is conducting this year a Story Contest with ten 
thousand dollars in prizes. The judges are Meredith Nicholson, Zona 
Gale, and Bliss Perry. The conditions of the contest may be obtained 
by addressing Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Otto Jespersen has been professor of English at the University of 
Copenhagen since 1893, and was in 1920-21 rector of that institution. 
He is an honorary member of various learned societies, e.g., Philological 
Society and (British) Modern Language Association. He has been 
perhaps the chief leader in the establishment of the modern view of 
language as a growing, organic thing. Among his many books are 
Progress in Language, How to Teach a Foreign Language, A Modern 
English Grammar on Historical Lines, and the monumental Language: 
Its Nature, Development, and Origin. His latest volume, Growth and 
Structure of the English Language, appeared late in 1923. The present 
paper was originally read to a British audience, and, therefore, uses a 
British report as its stalking horse, but the idea attacked is not unknown 
among us; and the conclusions are entirely applicable to our work. 

Zona Gale, the author of Miss Lulu Bett, Friendship Village, and 
other stories, is among the best known of our Midwest writers. Her home 
is in Portage, Wisconsin, and most of her work has Wisconsin settings. 

Allen Oscar Hansen is a teacher in the Bloomsburg Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Edith L. Hilderbrant is Instructor of English in the Thornton Town- 
ship High School, Harvey, Illinois. 

Morris B. Sanford is head of the English department of Holyoke 
High School and Supervisor of English in the Junior High Schools of 
Holyoke. He is a graduate of Syracuse University. He has studied at 
Columbia as a graduate student, has a M.A. degree in English from New 
York University, and is a graduate of the Hawn School of Speech Arts. 

F. H. Adler is an instructor in Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dora V. Smith teaches English in the University High School of the 
University of Montana. She hasa M.A. degree from Minnesota. The 
material for the article under her name was secured during a recent 
leave of absence in Great Britian, when she taught English in a London 
college. She has published an article or two in School and Society and 
in the American School Board Journal. 
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THE PERIODICALS 

Curriculum Making. Harold Rugg. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, January, 1924. The report on the Reorganization of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education by a committee of the Mathematical 
Association of America is excellent, as excellent probably as could be 
made by any group which followed the outworn plan of basing its report 
upon mere collected opinion. The committee should have used modern 
scientific methods of investigating social needs and should have set up 
some actual classroom experimentation. To secure the best results such 
national committees should be composed of subject specialists and cur- 
riculum specialists. 

Mental Disctpline in High School Studies. E.L. Thorndike. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, January, 1924. A large number of high- 
school pupils were given an intelligence test in May, 1922, and retested 
in May, 1923. By an elaborate statistical method the relative effective- 
ness of the various studies in raising the scores was determined. The 
final table shows French, chemistry, and trigonometry as most valuable 
for mental discipline; Spanish, English, and drawing in the middle 
places; and economics, cooking, and sewing at the bottom of the list. 
[Are these results reasonable ?—Ep1Tor.] 

Poetry in the Schools. Marian A. Dogherty. The Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, January, 1924. The methods employed in the teaching 
of arithmetic will not serve for the teaching of poetry. Instead of these, 
of vivisection, of the arbitrary assignment of passages to be memorized, 
let the children, young and older, hear and learn; let the poem conduct 
them through lovely sounds and meanings into a land of mystery, truth, 
wonder, and right judgment. The teacher must help the poem to teach 
itself, 

How Shall the Teaching of English Expression be Improved? Samuel 
B. Patterson. Educational Review, January, 1924. The teacher and 
the supervisor of English expression may learn from nature three vital 
truths: (1) have to do only with things that are alive; discard the trite, 
the conventional, the stale, use the living material that every day 
brings; (2) adapt form to use, remembering that form divorced from use 
is non-existence, and always approach a problem of form from its social 
side; (3) be a just but strict disciplinarian, establishing a standard 
within the ability of the pupil and maintaining that with firmness and 
honesty. 

At the First Performance of “King Lear.” Henry David Gray. 


The Sewanee Review, October-December, 1923. A correspondence 
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between an inquirer from Leland Stanford Junior University and a 
contemporary of Shakespeare present at the first performance of the play, 
in which are set forth hypothetical divisions of outer and inner, of upper 
and lower stage, and other moot points of Elizabethan stage technique. 
Some things may be seen to persist, witness the “much laughter in the 
pit at the gibes of the King’s Fool though I was more disposed to weep 
at them.” 

An Experiment in Freshman Home Reading. Bonnie Gilbert. 
Peabody Journal of Education, January, 1924. An account of a teacher’s 
project for vitalizing schoolroom reactions to home reading by the organi- 
ization of clubs within the class. 

Elimination of Waste through Education. J. Elwood Wherry. The 
Journal of the Florida Education Association, January, 1924. Student 
conferences, parent conferences, intelligence and educational tests, and 
variable assignments are four means of reducing failure. Each is a 
development of the conception of individual treatment. A system of 
varying credits is essential to the success of any effective plan. 

Radical Changes in the Curriculum. American Educational Digest, 
January, 1924. The double question, “ What seem to you to be the most 
radical changes now needed in the elementary school course of study ? 
In that of the high school ?” recently addressed to nearly 2,000 superin- 
tendents of schools and answered by 1,375, furnishes eight leading 
suggestions for each type of school. Among those for the elementary 
school the addition of courses in citizenship, athletics and physical 
training for all, courses in morals and manners, and religious instruction 
through the churches come highest. Among the eight for the high 
school other leading items are, in order, the addition of rigid medical 
inspection and health work, and the arrangement for part-time employ- 
ment in stores, factories or farms, with laboratory credits. 

The Library in Education. Judson T. Jennings. The Journal of the 
National Education Association, January, 1924. Sixty per cent of the 
people in the United States now have no access to libraries. Yet the 
time is approaching when communities will be compelled by state law 
to furnish libraries. Another step forward in the near future will be 
the close co-operation of teacher and librarian. 

A Counseling Plan for Bridging the Gap between the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Margaret M. Alltucker. The School Review, January, 
1924. A plan originating in the Bureau of Research and Guidance of 
the Senior High School of Berkeley provides for a special teacher in each 
junior high school and a special teacher in the senior high school to take 
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counsel together concerning the past and the future work of the students 
passing from one to the other institution. 

The Concept of the Principalship. James F. Hosic. The Journal of 
Educational Method, January, 1924. Thisarticle, the first of a projected 
series, stresses four propositions concerning the work of principals of 
schools: (1) Organization is good if it furthers as much as possible the 
purposes of the school; (2) that organization is likely to be best which 
all—pupils and teachers as well as principal—help to set up and maintain; 
(3) a group already accustomed to one type of social control cannot 
suddenly and at the same time successfully change to another; (4) a 
leader must lead. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

An “English Composition Manual” has been compiled bv Walter W. 
Parker, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, for use 
of pupils in that institution; 20 cents.—Study No. 12 of the Bureau of 
Research in Education (University of California) is “Abilities and 
Disabilities in the Use of English Found in the Written Compositions of 
Entering Freshmen,” by Howard Eugene Potter (51 pages, 11 chapters 
and bibliography, 50 cents).—‘‘The Course of Study in English for 
Years VII to XII” for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is now 
available. Address J. L. L. Kuhn, Harrisburg. 25 cents.—‘‘Fifty Plans 
for Fifty Themes” for fifty cents, postage three cents, may be obtained 
from J. Rowe Webster, Cambridge, Massachusetts.—The following are 
important numbers of the Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the College of Education of the University of Illinois: No. 8, “A 
Critical Study of Certain Silent Reading Tests,’”’ by Walter S. Monroe; 
No. 13, ‘Studies of the Social Science in the High Schools of the North 
Central Association,” by Walter S. Monroe and J. O. Foster; No. 14, 
“The Use of Different Types of Thought Questions in Secondary Schools 
and Their Relative Difficulty for Students,” by Walter S. Monroe and 
Ralph E. Carter.—Research Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion Volume I, No. 1, was “Facts on Educational Needs.’’ No. 2 is 
devoted to school costs and incomes.—“ Organizing the Liberal Arts 
College for Vocational Guidance”’ is explained bv Edgar J. Wiley, the 
Dean, in Middlebury College Bulletin Volume XVII, No. 6, published 
by the College, Middlebury, Vermont.—The National Catholic Welfare 
Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., has 
brought out an English-Slovenian edition of its “Civic Catechism.”’ 
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REVIEWS 


ETHICS AND ART 

Perhaps Ruskin could have made out something of a case for his 
contention that the teaching of Art is the teaching of all things; but 
the teacher of what is comprehensively called English could certainly 
present a more convincing case in behalf of his subject. Poetry is a 
criticism (better, an interpretation) of life—the whole range of it, 
according to Arnold: include prose, and what theme, what human inter- 
est is left untouched? From Huxley’s essays on scientific subjects, 
Macaulay’s essays or Burke’s speeches involving history, on and up the 
ladder of human affairs to Prospice and Andrea del Sarto, Macbeth and 
The Tempest—we sweep the cosmos. 

It may be contended that because of its intimate association with 
music, drama, the dance and other arts, letters must involve a sound 
and practical acquaintance with these interwoven arts; and there are some 
of us who believe that a high school or college teacher of English should 
not only be thoroughly at home in these fields but should be an exemplar, 
able to sing, act, interpret and stage a play, dance at least those dances 
which have determined the rhythms of verse. It is surely only reasonable 
to ask of a teacher of English what one expects of a teacher of any art— 
music, the graphic arts—a practical competency in the rendition of song 
and story and drama, of which we have only the notation in books. 

But this is to leave out what is capital in the implications of literature 
and the teaching of it. Arnold’s phrase, “a criticism of life,” he enlarges 
to mean “the profound application of ethical ideas to life.” It is with 
the ethical content and significance of literature that the teacher of 
English in school—and even in college—has chiefly to concern himself. 
Which means that he must be at home in the field of ethics. All great 
literature is saturated with ethical feeling, and embodies ethical ideas and 
values before all else—the highest form, drama, conspicuously so. 
Literature must therefore be handled primarily as an ethical instru- 
mentality and a means to ethical edification and inspiration. We may 
at times wince at the demand. It tends to our doing violence upon 
beauty, and to making literature preach instead of sing. It is Ruskin, 
by the way, who helps us to turn the tables on those who would preach 
by suggesting that the last test of the ethical value of a thought or deed 
lies in the interrogation, “Can it be sung ?”’ 
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This will seem a long circuit to the recommendation of a book on 
ethics' by one who has been a teacher of English. The book bears the 
marks of the craft not only in its workmanship but in its leading themes 
and its numerous allusions. Oi the great names listed in the index, the 
majority are of poets and writers, down to the outstanding younger 
writers of our decade. The treatment is humanistic. The three parts 
deal respectively with “Tne Ethical Implications of Democracy,” 
including a chapter on “The Spiritual Ideal’’; “Contributions to 
America’s Ideals,” including an excellent chapter on “The Puritan Offer- 
ing’ and another on “The Tradition of Classical Culture’; and “The 
Resources of Today and Tomorrow,” with a chapter, important for 
English teachers, on ‘The Power of the Feelings.” 

Detailed criticism cannot here be attempted. Besides, the purpose of 
this notice is not careful appraisal. If it were, some dissents would have 
to be registered. This is a case where the chief value of a book lies in its 
large charting of a field, in its upper-air outlook, in its service of orienta- 
tion. The author is circumspect, catholic, keenly sensitive to every 
breeze that blows from every quarter and every ray of sunlight that 
falls on the landscape. 

The title is suggestive of the book’s serviceableness to all teachers; 
for all education must drive at moral growth, at accuracy and truthful- 
ness, conscientious and finished workmanship, rightmindedness and 
fairness, sensitiveness and appreciation, generosity and nobility. Every 
teacher is called to be a minister of these virtues. But in no other 
subject is the drive so direct and constant and far-going as in Eng 
In no other subject is there needed such an equipment of ethical vision 


ish. 


and sensitiveness. 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 


AN EXCEPTIONAL ANTHOLOGY 


This is quite the fullest anthology of essays illustrating the various 
approaches of contemporary criticism which has yet appeared.’ It is, 
moreover, the only collection of the kind to include representative essays 
on all the arts, including the photoplay and jazz! The editor is indeed 
most catholic in running the gamut from Matthew Arnold to nonsense 
novels and blurb. His aim has been to present a complete, impartial 

* Education for Moral Growthh By Henry NEUMANN, Pu.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1923. 

2 Backgrounds of Book Reviewing, edited by HerBert S. Mattory. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: George Wahr. $2.80. 
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picture of the points of view of contemporary criticism and the motives 
that lie behind it. This volume will prove invaluable in courses in criti- 
cism and contemporary literature. 

PAUL KAUFMAN 


CIRCUITS OF VICTORY 

This book is the record of achievement of the United States Signal 
Service in the war.' It tells a fascinating story of vision, determination, 
and heroic action. But for teachers and their pupils its importance 
lies chiefly in the insight it gives into the methods and spirit of one of 
those great industries which many of today’s school children will soon 
enter. 

Che war time Signal Service was largely built up from employees of 
the Bell Telephone System. What they accomplished in the national 
emergency by swift and accurate planning, by engineering resourceful- 
ness, by rush production of supplies, and by magnificent constructive 
effort under fire was directly the result of their peace-time employment. 

Early in the war a Research and Inspection Division was set up in 
France under charge of Western Electric Engineers. Here is an example 
of its work: 

Another day a call for help came from the Ordinance Department. They 
were having difficulty with the illumination of cross-lines on artillery pieces. 
The problem was how to furnish sufficient light without attracting the enemy’s 
attention. Shreeve went to the front himself, equipped with a pair of scissors 
and a tomato can, and worked the thing out in a dugout. In a week he had 
designed a lighting system which in every way met the requirements and 
placed it on a basis where it was ready to be produced in large quantities 
under heavy orders. Later, when the First Division went into line at Mont- 
didier, the commander of one of the brigades sent his aide to Shreeve with the 
request, ‘‘Give us all the devices you can in a hurry—within two or three days, 
if possible.’ Shreeve loaded a whole carful of them into a Cadillac, and the 
very next day they were rolled away into action. 

Shreeve, incidentally, was always exceedingly modest about these remark- 
able achievements. ‘‘ Nothing but a Western Electric job,’’ he once remarked 
to an assistant, ‘‘applied to new conditions. Design-laboratory test-specifica- 
tions- factory-rush: wouldn’t you think you were back home with the Western 
Electric ?” 

* Circuits of Victory. By A. Lincotn Lavine. Formerly Captain Air Service, 
U.S.A. Pp. xxiv+634. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Here is a picture of the work of men from the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, who made up the 406th Telegraph Battalion, 
in connection with an attack in the Aisne campaign: 

At four in the morning the companies were assembled, trucks loaded with 
wire so arranged that it could be run off from the reels as the trucks advanced, 
and the sections equipped and held until further orders. . . . . About eleven- 
thirty all our lines to the 26th Division went out. Two of the men started 
following the line and about five hundred feet down the hill they tumbled 
into ashell hole. The shell had fallen right on our line and we were minus about 
seventy-five feet of twist on each circuit. This was repaired in quick time and 
the boys just returned to the dugout, when almost all of our circuits to the rear, 
forming the axis of liaison with the 1st Corps Headquarters, went out. A gang 
was immediately started and found the line almost completely broken down by 
shell fire. This gang did not get back till the following night, as they would 
no sooner get one break patched up than another shell would come and do the 
same damage as its predecessor. Toward morning, when it became known 
that it was our own doughboys who had started the fuss, the tension of our 
nerves relaxed a little, as the confidence of every American in France was 
supreme when it came to our boys. 

Executives, engineers, linemen, and operators—all of them—were 
only doing a bigger job of the kind they had always been doing. 

Books of this sort, in the hands of school children, cannot fail to 
create a more intelligent understanding of the work and character of 
our industries. If there were more of them, wise vocational choices, 
based on knowledge and interest, would be less rare. 

Joun M. CLapp 





BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Luther Nichols. By Mary S. Watts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

Pp. 362. $2.00. 

Luther Nichols, a respectable young garageman, under mobilization orders, ends a 
flirtation with a hasty and loveless marriage to the fiancée of his friend overseas. The 
next day the armistice is announced. Under these conditions he falls an easy victim 
to the wiles of a rich young woman who is curious to see “what he would do” and 
assures her brother, “That class. . . . ! They’re not like us.” Perhaps the book’s 
most interesting phase is the treatment of this young, beautiful, ultra-new woman, 
and its high light the friendship between two young men of the people she so aptly 
terms ‘‘that class.”’ It is a very human and interesting story, well told. 

The Soul of Kol Nikon. By ELEANOR FARJEON. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co., 1923. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

Kol Nikon is a changeling who grows up hated by his widowed mother and shunned 
His naive, sly, frantic efforts to attain a soul 


‘ 


by all others except small children. 
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bring about tragic events. The treatment of the human characters might be called 
satire, but the portrayal of Kol is certainly realistic romance. Not so consistent or 
inevitable as the Marble Faun. 


Truth O’ Women. Last Words from Ladies Long Vanished. By JOSEPHINE 
DasKAM Bacon. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 137. 
$1.50. 

The after-death remarks of about fifty ladies, most of them nameless but a few 
of them wives of great men. Apparently Spoon River Anthology, which suggested the 
form, also suggested the inclusion of more nastiness than we expected of Mrs. Bacon— 
some of it dragged in, too—though the bulk of the slender volume is not unwholesome. 
The poems do not so much reveal individual character as present the observations upon 
life made by woman as woman. Some are clever and some are trite, and all are neatly 
but not memorably phrased. 

This Fine-Pretty World. A Comedy of the Kentucky Mountains. By PERcy 
MAcKAYE. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 197. $1.50. 
While enjoying a fellowship in creative writing at Miami University, Mackaye, 

accompanied by his wife, made a six-months’ first-hand study of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers. Their dialect, preserved in voluminous notes, is carefully reproduced, and 
the entire action of this double-triangle drama is supposedly an expression of their 
psychology. Mackaye portrays these hill folk as not only uneducated but intellectually 
and morally lower than they are usually painted. The local color, suspense, humor, 
and distinct characterization make the play distinctly readable; and, one thinks, 
actable. 

The Plastic Age. By Percy Marks. New York: The Century Co., 1924. 
Pp. 332. $2.00. 

Private schools have long since broken with literature, to their cost. The public 
school is still unperceived. The college may be said to have one foot across the thres- 
hold. Readers of this book may feel tempted to put their shoulders to the door—on 
the other side—so disconcerting is the glimpse they get. It may be they must submit 
to more than that for their sins; but only the stoutest-hearted optimist will relish 
the prospect 
Studies in Classic American Literature. By D. H. LAWRENCE. New York: 

Thomas Seltzer. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

[his specialist in psychoanalysis finds plenty of material in our great, truly moral 
literature—or in himself. Feeling and mind are naturally and eternally at war, and 
feeling, blind and subconscious, is in the right. Our great writers felt that our ideals 
were wrong, but their minds gave firm allegiance; hence their greatest weakness. 
Love seems to be a sympathetic vibration of nervous ganglia in the chest, etc., and if 
pushed too far, between man and woman or between men, becomes obscene and fatal. 
It belongs to the passional side of our natures and should not be disturbed by our 
passion toknow. Our American idealism is only sentimentality, indulged for the thrill. 
There are specks upon Franklin; Hawthorne’s stories are cleverly moral upon the 
surface but filled with suppressed feelings; Poe is great, because he has pushed farthest 
into that disintegration which the white soul must undergo; Whitman is a world 
figure, because he shows us that body and soul are one—mostly body, one concludes 
from reading Lawrence; but terribly mistaken in clinging to the old love philosophy 
expounded by Jesus. Teachers should know that such views are being presented with 


seeming earnestness 
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A King’s Daughter. By JoHN MASEFIELD. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923. Pp. 170. 

A strange, exotic tragedy—the tragedy of Jezebel, Queen of Samaria. The 
character of the woman leaps out in the fifth act. Blank verse and prose are used, and 
lyric interludes. 

Glimpses. A National Anthology of Secondary School Verse, 1923. Edited by 
PAUL SUMNER NICKERSON. Middleboro, Mass.: The Editor. Pp. 50. 
$1.00. 

A precious record of achievement. A prophecy too, for the editor will consider 
the annual publication of a student anthology if teachers and pupils by their reception 
of this volume should indicate desire for another. Let us hope that this clear pathway 
to love and appreciation of poetry may be beaten broad by the responses thus invited. 
The Soul of the City. An Anthology of Urban Verse. Compiled by GARLAND 

GREEVER and JosePpH M. BACHELOR. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1923. Pp. 364. $1.75. 

As delightful as a topical anthology may well be. 

Outline of Literature, Volume II. A Plain Story Simply Told. With more than 
500 Illustrations, of which many are in color. Edited by JoHN DRINK- 
WATER. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 686. 

The second volume begins with Shakespeare and ends with Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats. The chapters on “Shakespeare” anu “‘Shakespeare to Milton” are by Harley 
Granville-Barker and the others apparently by Drinkwater himself. It is amazing 
to see how much illustration—pictures and quotations—there is room for. The third 
volume is to complete the tale. 

The Arabian Nights. Tales of Wonder and Magnificence. Selected and edited 
by Papraic Cotum. Illustrated by Ertc Pape. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1923. Pp. 371. $1.75. 

Intended for young people of high-school age, this version is rather difficult in 


diction for the weaker half of students. The frame story has been ‘‘made over” by 


the editor and certain erotic features of the tales as translated by E. W. Lane have been 
eliminated to make a desirable children’s book. It is interesting to discover that ‘‘ Ali 
Baba”’ is probably not oriental at all, but the invention of M. Galland, the Frenchman 
who first introduced this great wonder literature to Europe. 
Short Story Writing. An ArtoraTrade. By N.BRYLLION FAGIN. New York: 

Thomas Seltzer. Pp. 139. $1.50 

Here one of the teachers of the writing of the short story shows up that form of 
art in America today. The “professors” in this branch stress technique, especially 
the O. Henry surprising twist and warn their students against being too serious and 
sincere on sex, religion, and economic and social problems if the stories are to be 
accepted by the magazines that pay well. Our short stories would be much better if 
the authors dared to present original ideas and real, if unusual situations; and if, like 
the mathematician and the scientist, they took an unmoral view of their work 
Northanger Abbey. By JANE AUSTEN. Edited by K. M. Mercatre. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp.252. $1.00. 
An “appendix” on the author and her time displants notes or formal explanations. 
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Washington the Young Leader. By GrorGE WILLIAM GERWIG. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 144. 

An unpretentious but vividly told story of the youth of Washington past the 
incident of Braddock’s defeat. Readable and useful in acquainting boys and girls 
with the circumstances in which the hero grew to manhood. No attempt at character 
interpretation or political generalization. 

Gay's Beggar’s Opera. Its Content, History, and Influence. New Haven: 

The Yale University Press, 1923. Pp. 407. $4.00. 

A delightful experience for those whose interest has already been captured by 
Gay’s whimsical masterpiece. 

Essays of Elihu. By GEORGE FREDERICK GUNDELFINGER. Sewickley, 

Pennsylvania: The New Fraternity. Pp. 89. 

Reprints of three pamphlets issued between 1917 and 1921 by the author of Ten 
Years at Yale and addressed particularly to the undergraduates of that university. 
Hereward the Wake: ‘Last of the English’. By CuHaArtEs KinGsitey. Edited 

by CHARLES HARLOW RAyMoND. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 

One of the ‘‘ Pocket Classics,’”’ with notes of the conventional type. 

Richard Carvel. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Edited by H. G. Paut. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 560. 

Another of the pocket classics. 

Education for Citizenship in a Democracy. By FRepERIC P. WOELLNER. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 252. 

A textbook for teachers in the elementary schools which attempts to meet the 
problem as it affects immigrants and adult Americans as well as the children. The 
final chapters develop a course of study in social science for the elementary school. 


Exercises and Review Questions in High School English. By ARNOLD B. DENBY. 

New York: Forham Publishing Company, 1923. Pp. 89. 

Intended as a guide in preparation for college entrance examination. The exercises 
and questions are grouped under grammar, the four types of discourse, and the various 
types of literature. 

State Censorship of Motion Pictures. J. R. RUTLAND, Compiler. New York: 

The H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. Pp. 177. 

This is the first number of the second volume of The Reference Shelf. Following 
the fashion of this publication, the introductory statement is followed by a brief on 
the proposition that state censorship should be adopted, a bibliography, and reprints 
of half a dozen articles from leading journals. 

Workaday English. By STELLA STEWART CENTER. New York: The Century 

Co., 1923. Pp. 211. 

**A book to stimulate the interest of working boys and girls,” says the title-page. 
Copious selections from American prose and poetry and a large number of students’ 
themes form the bulk of the book. The explanatory sections are short and aim ata 
light simplicity. 

High School English Book. By Atrrep M. Hitcucock. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. 574. 

A freshly phrased and clearly organized book designed to follow the Junior English 
Book by the same author. ‘“‘ Winning Possession by the Five Wits,” “Adventures in 
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Thinking,” ‘‘Simple Listing Schemes,” “‘Sequence Trails,’ ‘Sentence Craft’ are 
captions indicative of the manner of working. Part I, Elementary Rhetoric, seeks to 
lay hold of the imagination of the student for the task before him; Part II, Training 
in Composition, is organized as ‘‘An Apprentice Try-out” and six “Courses” in 
composition of various types; Part III is given over to sentence and word problems. 
For selection, range, and thought-provocation the book deserves attention. 
University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by Epira M. PHELpPs and Juiia E. 

JoHNSEN. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. Pp. 425. $2.25. 

Nine debates prepared with the usual care constitute the volume. 

Sentence Sense and Verb Usage. By ELLEN E, GARRIGUES and MAXWELL W. 

NURNBERG. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1923. Pp. 158. 

The authors claim neither exhaustiveness nor scholarliness but helpfulness and 
practicality for their small volume, which is intended as a text preceding formal work 
in grammar. 

Specimens of Prose Composition. Edited by FRANK WILSON CHENEY HERSEY 

and CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. 510. 

A revised edition of the well-known attempt to apply the case system to the study 
of English composition. Some additions have been made in the way of biographical 
notices of the authors quoted. 

Living and Working Together. By DeWitt S, MorGan. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 294. 

A textbook in civics not specifically dedicated to a given grade in the schools, but 
suggesting the high school, in which the writer is an instructor. Of the six types of 
co-operation into which community life is analyzed—home, education, industry, recrea- 


tion, worship, and government—industry and government receive the lion’s share of 
attention. 
Grammar by Practice. By Mary Witkins Hoyt and FLORENCE STEVENS 

Hoyt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 226. 

Not noteworthily different in method from standard texts. Considerable use of the 
diagram and copious passages of verse and prose for analysis are conspicuous features. 
Bible Selections. Arranged for Many Uses by CoLIN SHERMAN BUELL and 

Joun Epwin WEtts. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1923. 

Pp. 519. 

A preface lists the ‘‘many uses” under eight heads; of which public exercises, 
private reading and study, and preparation for college are the chief. The selections 
are grouped as stories, patriotic verse and prose, orations and addresses, prayers, 
songs and lyrics, wisdom and advice, visions and prophecies. 

The Founding of Utah. By Levit EpGAR Younc. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1923. Pp. 445. 

Teenie Weenie Land. By WrILiIAM DONAHEY and Errie E. BAKER. Illus- 

trated by Wir1t1AmM DonaAHEyY. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1923. 

Pp. 128. $0.70. 

Material for first-grade reading which may interest children but has little artistic 
merit or permanent content value. 
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Oxford Poetry, 1921. Edited by ALAN PorTErR, RICHARD HuGHEs, and ROBERT 
GRAVES. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. 64. $1.00. 
Verse from ten students, the three editors among them. Interesting. 



















UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1924 
First Term, June 16—July 22 Second Term, July 23-August 27 
ENGLISH COURSES 


English Language: Composition A, B, and C (Freshman English); Advanced Composi- 
tion; Introductory Public Speaking; Extemporaneous Speaking; Advanced Public 
Speaking; English Grammar; Chaucer; Anglo-Saxon; The Teaching of English 
Composition; Versification; Literary Criticism. 

English Literature: Fiction; Poetry; The Bible as Literature; Introduction to the 
Drama; The Development of the English Drama in the Nineteenth Century; 
Modern Drama; Nineteenth Century Fiction; Non-Dramatic Elizabethan Poetry; 
Nineteenth Century Poetry; American Literature; Shakespeare’s Principal Plays; 
Browning; The Voice of Science in Nineteenth Century Literature; Methods of 
Graduate Study; Pre-Shakespearean Drama; Elizabethan Drama; Comedy; The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballad; Studies in Romanticism, William Morris; 
Studies in Romanticism, The Oxford Movement; English Backgrounds of Litera- 
ture; Play Presentation; Oral Interpretation; The Voice in Speech; The Teach- 
ing of Literature in High School. 

Journalism: News and News Writing; Editing Copy and Making Up; Special Feature 
Articles; Editing and Publishing the High School Paper. 





ADDRESS REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE, DEPT. E-J 

















EightHundred Theme | | THE ENGLISH BULLETIN 
Topics, Directions, Models of the N _ York 
Bound in Paper, Price, $1.00 State Association 
.- Already has a mailing list reaching 
nares weneres ,; into half the states of the Union 
Teacher in English Department, High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois Pablished Quarterly 
Address ee 
Send fifty cents in stamps to J. M. Spinning, Manager, 
Box 43 MIGNON oe OF Park. Ill West High School, Rochester, N.Y 





































































University of Wisconsin 


Summer Session 1924 
June 30 to August 8 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Undergraduate Work. Sub-Freshman En; 
lish, Freshman English, Advanced Compos" 
tion, Contemporary Poetry, Introduction 1 
Literature, General Survey, Romantic Mov: 
ment, American Literature, Technique of th 
Drama, Shakspere. 

Graduate Work. Master’s degree given on 
basis of summer sessions and absentia work. 
Six seminary courses: Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Whitman, Carlyle, Milton, Burns. 
Other graduate courses: Modern English 
Grammar, Byron, Elizabethan Poetry. 
Teachers’ Courses. Teaching of Business 
English, Teaching of Composition, Teaching 
of Literature. 


Tuition $22.00 
Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 


For detailed announcements, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 


Madison, Wisconsin 











SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


| Conducted by 


! MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 


July 1-August 15, 1924 


In addition to Robert ost, Dean 
W. E. Davison announces the appoint- 
ment to the staff of Mrs. Marguerite 


Wilkinson, author of ‘‘New Voices,” 
and of Professor Fred Lewis Pattee, 
author of “‘ American Literature Since 
1870,” “The Development of the 
American Short Story,” etc. 


For circulars, address 


The Secretary 


SIXTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
Middlebury, Vermont 


























PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 


EDITORIAL READING 


Specially designed for teachers and other 
college graduates who are in need of expert 
training in the technique of book preparation 
and production. Our graduates are able to 
prepare and edit manuscript in a profes- 
sional manner and to see a book through the 
press, unaided if necessary. They are con- 
sequently much sought after by pub- 
lishers, both for permanent positions and 
for work to be done at home. 

The demand for trained workers exceeds 
the supply. Specialists in any given field 
will find it to their advantage to master the 
art of the book editor and editorial reader 
and so double the value of their knowledge. 


A High-School Teacher Writes 

“When an editor of Webster and of the 
Oxford dictionary—and the maker of the 
International Roget—takes me in hand, it 
behooves me to do rather better than my best. 
. ... This ‘second profession’ has already 
enabled me to do some extra work that not 
only is well-paid but—in its difference from 
my usual work—is restful rather than tiring. 
. . « « Besides developing my character, the 
course has been a direct help in my teaching.” 


For further information addre 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


25 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 





A VACATION TOUR OF 


ENGLAND 


With short preliminary tour on the 
Continent 

-arties sailing from New York 
semi-weekly in June. 

English itinerary includes Scotland 
and Wales. 

Special scholarship offer for English 
teachers to reduce cost. 


Comfortable travel at reasonable 
rates. 


Write us for details 


Bureau of University Travel 
19 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 













































































